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The Christian Union sends out its fifth | 
HMusivated 


No pains have been spared in its prepara- | 


supplement with this number. | 
tion; the illustrations are exact reproduc- 
tions of the original sketches of one of | 
America’s foremost artists; and the best | 


art of the first printing establishment in 
the country has been expended upon the | 
typography and press-work, The issuing 
of these supplementsis partially an experi- 
ment. We should like to have a word from 
each of our subscribers as to its value to 
them. The cost is considerable, Can we 
use the money for youto any better advan- 


tage? 








THE OUTLOOK. 


pause, and probably to an end. 
elected President of the Senate pro tem. on Monday ; | 
then the three new Senators were sworn in, two from | 
this State, one from Rhode Island. 
votes of the two Independents, Senators Davis of | 


| resigned peremptorily from the Cabinet, 


the President’s death the President of the Senate 
succeeds to the office, it is only until a new election 
can be had, and the man who under such circum- 
stances should attempt to inaugurate a new policy,or 
make sweeping changes in the offices in the brief 
interregnum, would only bring odium upon himself 
and his party. 


President Arthur keeps his own counsel so well 
that the newspaper gossips have not even been able 
to construct a cabinet-for him. He has sent into the 
Senate the unconfirmed appointments of his prede- 
cessor, in so far confirming and carrying out Presi- 


| dent Garfield’s acts. He has removed Assistant- 


Postmaster-General Tyner, which is interpreted, 
whether justly or not we cannot say, as an additional 


| evidence of his intention to make vigorous the prose- 
| cution of the Star Route frauds, and to have his 


administration clean from the presence of all men 
who even by remotest implication could be sus- 
pected of either conniving at them or of inca- 
pacity to see and prevent them, Mr. Windom has 
and is 
seeking to go into the Senate from his State, not, 
however, without rivals and opposition, The indica- 
tions now are that the President will appoint a Cab- 
inet nearly or entirely new, and that he will send in 
the nominations in the course of this week. But 
these indications are, after all, chiefly in street 
rumors; and these are never very trustworthy, 
though when they, as they do in this instance, agree, 


they generally foreshadow coming events partially at | 


least. 





The fact of most public interest and importance | 
| connected with the Democratic Convention of last 


week at Albany is the overthrow of Tammany. For 
years the Democratic party in this city, and therefore 
the city itself always, and the State whenever the 
Democratic party has been in the ascendency, has 
been under the absolute control of an irresponsible 
and close corporation. That control is ended. The 
Tammany delegation was thrown out of the conven- 


| tion, and the city was represented by a new organi- 


zation. The year 1881 may well be marked golden 
in the calendar of this State as the one which wit- 
nessed the absolute cverthrow of Tammany in one 
party, and the serious though possibly not decisive 
defeat of the Custom-house machine in the other. 
The jubilation will be moderated, however, by the 
reflection that Mr. Tilden controlled one convention 


| and the New York Central the other; both conven- 
| tions were organized and manipulated in the interest 


This, with the | 


of the railroads, though the Democrats had the | 
| wisdom not to put railroad as prominently forward 
The little by-play in the Senate has come to a| as did their rivals. 


Neither tickets appeal to the 


Mr. Bayard was | public by the conspicuous eminence of the nominees, 


but they do not disgust by conspicuous incompe- 
tence. There are good men on both tickets. 





The Democratic platform has a long array of glit- 


Illinois and Mahone of Virginia, gave the Repub- | tering generalities which might as well be omitted ; 
licans a majority, and they proceeded on Thursday | but on three questions of importance it speaks with 


to put Mr. Bayard out and Mr. Davis in, both gen- 
tlemen declining to vote. Mr. Davis on taking his 
seat declared, very truthfully, that he did not regard 
his election as imposing any partisan obligations ; 
but he is mistaken in thinking it was a tribute of 
respect to his independent position. The Repub- 
licans would have put in an out-and-out Republican 
if they could have done so. As they could not, they 
preferred an Independent with Republican antece- 
dents and proclivities to a thorough-bred Democrat, 
every inch a partisan, though every inch an honest 
one. The prize is a barren one, and was hardly 
worth contending for. The President of the Senate 
has no patronage,‘ for the Senate elects its own eom- 
mittees ; the honors in the chair are less than those 
of free debate upon the floor; and though in case of 








clearer and more intelligible voice than the Republi- 
can platform. It demands such a civil service reform 
‘*as will substitute for the present periodical scramble 
for spoils a wise system of appointment and promo- 
tion” dependent wholly ‘‘ wpon capacity and charac- 
ter ;” it declares for a railroad commission, and for 
legislation restricting the charges for transportation 
to the actual cost, with a reasonable profit ; it de- 
mands the extension of the principle and powers of 
self-government to the cities of the State ; it approves, 
as did the Republicans, the submission of the ques- 
tion of making the canals free to the people of the 
State. If parties could only be guided by their plat- 
forms how patriotic we should all be ; as, if churches 
could only be guided by their creeds, how pious we 
should all be, 


| The unofficial reports given in our last concerning 
| the grounds of Guiteau’s defense prove to be incor- 

rect. Guiteau has been brought into court and has 
| plead not guilty. His counsel, who is a brother-in- 
| law of the prisoner, presented a pathetic picture of the 
embarrassments of his position : without familiarity 
| with criminal law or criminal procedure ; without 
| means to pay for even clerical assistants, or to procure 
the attendance of distant witnesses ; and utterly un- 
able, thus far, to secure the services of assistant 
'counsel. He even intimated that he might have to 

ask the court to assign counsel for the defense ; in 

the case of witnesses without means or friends this 
| is the duty of the court. Heindicated three lines of 
defense : first, a plea to the jurisdiction of the cvurt, 
based, as we understand it, on the claim that the 
death of President Garfield did not occur within the 
District of Columbia, and, therefore, the trial cannot 
| be had there ; second, a plea that the President died 
| of malpractice ; third, the prisoner’s insanity. The 
jurisdictional question is purely technical ; the plea 
of death from malpractice may complicate the trial, 
but can hardly do more than delay the verdict; the 
'only serious question in the case is the prisoner’s 
| sanity. The counsel declared that he should prove 
| the insanity of the prisoner, and that of his father, 
two cousins and an uncle. The case has been set 
down for trial forthe 7th of November. 


Mr. Gladstone has shown his characteristic cour- 
age in arresting Mr. Parnell for inciting the people 
| of Ireland to violence and agrarian crimes ; and de- 
spite the loud whistling of the Irish organs to keep 

heir courage up, it is quite evident that they feel it 
| as a severe blow to the Land League. The question 
| whether the arrest is legal is one which American 
| journalists are not competent to discuss, though we 
| observe that their constitutional modesty does not 
prevent some of the Dailies from speaking very 
| oracularly on the subject. So radical a step has cer- 
tainly not been taken by the English Government 
without careful consideration of the law. The polit- 
| ical effect in England has been magical ; the news of 
the arrest is received with universal approval by 
Tory and Radical alike ; even the Radical journals of 
| France and Germany mildly approve. Tory opposi- 
tion to the Government will for a time be as unpopu- 
lar as Democratic opposition during the war to the 
administration of Abraham Lincoln. The immediate 
effect in Ireland is, of course, intense excitement ; 
| but readers of history will not forget how suddenly 
| the O'Connell movement came to an end with the 
trial and conviction of O’Connell, notwithstanding 
| that the House of Lords eventually set aside the con- 
viction as illegal. There are two Irelands, and the 
most influential is not always the noisiest. It is not 
at all unlikely that this emphatic notification that 
the English Government will yield nothing to threats 
| but everything to justice may have-an equal effect 
| in cooling the passions of the lawless and strength- 
| ening the hands of the law-abiding. There is much 
to justify Mr. Gladstone’s avowed belief that the ma- 
jority of the Irish tenants desire a fair trial of the 
Land Act, and will really, though perhaps quietly, 
welcome a vigorous policy by the Government which 
will protect them from the idle, the vicious and the 
revolutionary. Mr. Gladstone has immeasurably 
strengthened his position in Ireland by declaring, 
contemporaneously with Mr. Parnell’s arrest, his ap- 
proval of such local government for Ireland as is 
consistent with the integrity of the British Empire ; 
and Englishmen are in a much better mood to hear 
such a declaration after the arrest of Mr. Parnell 
than they would have been before, 





Affairs in Peru continue in much the same condi. 
tion as when last reported in these columns. The 
provisional government sitting at Lima has been 
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considering terms of peace with Chili, and is en- 
deavoring to bring about a settlement which will free 
the country from the presence of foreign troops and 
permit the regular functions of government to be re- 
sumed without the surrender of Tarapaca. ‘On the 
other hand, the usurper, Pierola, keeps up a show of 
authority and resistance in the country, and succeeds 
mainly in drawing down the vengeance of the Chil- 
eans upon inoffensive Peruvians. It will be remem- 
bered that in 1879 Pierola, in flagrant violation of 
the constitution, seized the Chief Magistracy by 
usurpation. In the exigency of war, and with the 
hope of success under his management, the people 
made no determined resistance. His administration, 
however, has brought nothing but disgrace and dis- 
aster upon thecountry. The Peruvian Congress, at 
present the only source of constitutional authority, 
has recognized Calderon as provisional President, 
and there can be no question as to which is the 
rightful ruler of Peru. Pierola, however, has had 
the audacity to address through his secretary a note 
to Gen. Hurlburt, the United States Minister resi- 
dent in Peru, asking for recognition on the part of 
this government. But Gen. Hurlburt declares 
that the latter never had any show of right to the 
position which he holds, and further advises Pierola 
to submit to Calderon, who, he affirms, has the 
wisest and most patriotic purposes for the good of 
the country. 





Rome has been a good deal stirred up by the con- 
version to Protestautism of Count Campobello, one 
of the Canons of St. Peter’s and a member of a very 
ancient and noble family. In a letter to Cardinal 
Borromeo he declared that he had thought of with- 
drawing from the church while Pius IX. was Pope, 
but remained, under the belief that after his death 
there would be a change for the better. He finds, 
however, that under Leo XIII. church tendencies 
are more conservative and reactionary than under his 
predecessor. The chasm between the Church and 
the State in Italy is caused, he thinks, by the ob- 
stinacy of the Pope, and he finds himself unable 
longer to continue in a church which ‘ requires its 
ministers to form a kind of Hindog caste in the midst 
of modern society,” so that he is unable to be a patri- 
otic Italian and a sincere Catholic at the same time. 
A canon’s life, he confesses, has wearied him ; unin- 
terrupted religious exercises five or six hours every 
day tending, in his opinion, to confirm one in ‘‘stupid 
idolatry or degraded idleness.” He therefore re- 
nounces the Catholic religion and has joined the 
Methodists. The high position of the Count Campo- 
bello, and the fact that he has been on the best terms 
with the church officials, makes his apostasy a mat- 
ter of considerable consequence, 








AN UNDESIRABLE REVIVAL. 

IRGINIA statesmen appear to be hesitating 

whether they will not revive the duel. Mr. 
Beirne has called Mr. Riddleberger a liar and Mr. 
Riddleberger has proved he could not be a liar by 
trying unsuccessfully to be a murderer. He chal- 
lenged his accuser; they met; but the sagacious 
seconds had provided no caps for the pistols and so 
there was no shooting. From this encounter Mr. 
Riddleberger went to meet a second engagement of 
like character with Captain Wise. They blazed 
away at each other with dueling pistols at ten paces, 
four rounds. Neither, apparently, was a very good 
shot, or both were merciful men; for no one was 
hurt, and four harmless shots sufficed to give 
‘*satisfaction.”” General Early has apparently been 
doing his best to provoke Senator Mahone to 
a duel by his insults. Senator Mahone may rest 
assured that all sensible folk will think he has 
shown more courage in declining to fight than he 
would have shown in fighting. 

The duel when it was invented marked an advance 
in the moral sentiments of men, The savage answer 
to an insult or an injury is as#assination ; the answer 
which Joab made to Abner when he treacherously 
smote him under the fifth rib that he died. To 
give a man notice, to bid him prepare ,and defend 
himself, to give him a chance, was a sign of growth 
in honor and courage. The code of honor was an 
honorable code in comparison with that which al- 
lowed one to shoot an enemy from behind a tree, or 
plunge a dagger into his back. The man who to- 
day should introduce the duel to the attention of an 
Irish tenant would be a publie benefactor. The 
man who should create such a public sentiment that 
the Boycotter would give the landlord notice, and 
not shoot him in hiding, would in so far elevate the | 





Boycotter’s moral sense—if he has one—at least one 
degree. 

But we ought in this country to have gotten sev- 
eral degrees beyond assassination ; and the duel is 
only one degree. To shoot a mam who has called 
you aliar only proves that you area good shot; to 
stand up as a target for him to shoot at only proves 
that you are not a coward—and are a fool. Contempt 
is the best answer to insult. It requires a great deal 
more bravery to let an opponent do all the name- 
calling than it does to answer back—either with 
words or a blow. That the duel is un-Christian 
needs not be argued; to argue it would be) 
to insult Christ himself. That it is a relic of 
the first stages of civilization, just emerging | 
from barbarism, needs for demonstration only | 
a casual glance at history. Virginia statesmen | 
cannot set the dial back. The tide may overwhelm | 
them ; they cannot reverse the tide. To-day the 
duel is worse than acrime; it is a blunder, For since 
the duel which destroyed the political prospects of | 
Aaron Burr no successful duelist has survived the | 
odium which in this natiou attaches to the crime of 
bluod. The American people will have the hands of 
their servants clean from blood-stains, The best 
answer to insult is Mr. Seward’s: ‘‘No gentleman 
will insult me ; no other can.” 











THE THOMAS CASE. 

NHE Rock River Conference has decided that the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas, of Chicago, is guilty of her- 
esy ; the result of this decision, unless reversed on 
appeal, must be his expulsion from the ministry 
and from the church. We have so recently stated 
the character of Dr. Thomas’s theological views that 
it is unnecessary to re-state them here in detail. 
He claims for the Bible that it contains a revelation 
of God’s will and is a final authority in all matters of | 
faith and practice, but denies that allits books are-of 
equal value or authority or are equally inspired ; he 
maintains the saving value of the sufferings and 
death of Christ, not, however, as a means of appeas- 
ing God’s wrath, but as a meaus of manifesting God’s 
love and bringing a sinful world back to God; he 
holds to punishment after death, as continuous as 
sin itself, but denies the dogma of endless suffer- 
ing without advocating the doctrine of universal 
restoration. On this subject he thus defines his 

views, or rather states his hopes : 

‘Personally I cannot limit all of God’s saving work to 
these few years on earth. To me, this is only the beginning, 
and all the vast future is filled with life and love and activ- 
ity. The love and sacrifice that have passed away from our 
shores; the love of fathers and mothers, of brothers and 
sisters; the love of patriots and philanthropists—it is all 
over there: not bated or quenched by the waters of death, 
but quickened and glorified. All the love of God revealed in 
Jesus Christ is over there as well as here. The ministry of 
all the angels is active there. And to that bright future I 
look and hasten in the hope that the lost not found here may 
be found there ; that many souls found in sin here shall find 
deliverance there, and that the day may come when all the 
souls breathed into being by the life of God may be brought 
into harmony with his laws.” 

Dr. Thomas’s views of inspiration the Confer- 





ence declares not to be heretical ; it condemns as 
heresy his views of the atonement and of future | 
punishment. What is heresy, judged by Methodist 
standards, we shall leave Methodist organs to dis- 
cuss and Methodist organizations to determine. But 
one who compares the malignant invectives of Drs, 
Parkhurst and Hatfield with the gentle rejoinder of 
Dr, Thomas (published in full in last week’s ‘* Alli- 
ance’’) will have no difficulty in deciding which is the 
more Christian of the two. Dr, Parkhurst sneers at 
Dr. Thomas as one who has lowered his teaching to 
catch the crowd ; boasts that ‘‘ he has been tracking 
Dr. Thomas the last ten years,” that ‘‘he knows 
more of his private life than any other man ;” that 
the doctor could be expelled for beer-drinking, 
theater-going and card-playing if the charge o. 
heresy should fail. Dr. Hatfield manifests a like 
temper. ‘‘ Dr. Thomas is a master of words, and plays 
with them as a juggler plays with his copper balls ;” 
‘*in acertain theater he dispenses or dispenses with 
the Gospel ;” ‘‘ he has taken upon himself the vows 
of a Methodist minister and would stab to the heart 
the mother that nourished him;” ‘‘ any man that does 
not know that Methodism is not Unitarianism in re- 
gard to the atonement had better stay in Jericho 
until his beard grows;” ‘‘ Dr. Thomas has been 
riding a hobby which carried him to Iowa twice and 
which he expects will carry him to Philadelphia in 
1884 ;” but ‘‘ by the time he has ridden it to the City 
of Brotherly Loye it will be so win!-broken and 





spavined and foundered that it will Le ready for the 


bone-yard.” One can imagine the Master gathering 
the dealers in such coarse invectives and bitter innuen- 
does about him, and putting a child in the midst of 
them and saying to them, ‘‘ Except ye be converted 
aud become as little children ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” One can imagine John 
Wesley rising from his grave to rebuke them with 


| his life motto: ‘The worst heresy is the lack of 


love.” 

The real ground of Dr. 'Thomas’s condemnation— 
in so far as it has any ground in his theological 
teaching—is the hope which he holds out of a pro- 
bation after death, This teaching is certainly very 
unusual in Methodist pulpits ; indeed, the fear of 
the future has been one of the strongest motive 
powers employed by the Methodist ministry in re- 
vival work. Nevertheless, the decision of the Con- 
ference marks a decided dogmatic change on the 
part of the Methodist Church. Its Twenty-five Arti- 
eles contain no Article on this subject, and there are 
whole Conferences in which not even a respectable 
minority of ministers teach it in their pulpits. But 
the decision, if affirmed on appeal, will have the 
practical effect to incorporate this doctrine in the 
dogmatic constitution of the denomination, This is 
to depart from John Wesley quite as far as Dr. 
Thomas has done ; for John Wesley very explicitly 
defined the conditions necessary to the recognition 
of a preacher as called of God to preach, and he 
recognizes but three: Ist, a godly experience ; 2d, 
a just conception of the doctrine of justification by 
faith ; and 3d, practical fruits of the ministry in the 
conversion of souls, 

Mr. Thomas has taken an appeal to the Judicial 
Conference ; a body instituted for the purpose of 
hearing such appeals, and constituted of triers ap- 
pointed from three contiguous Conferences. In the 
hearing of this appeal the court will be measurably 
freed from the personal prejudices which, it is notori- 
ous, operated against Mr. Thomas in his own Con- 
ference ; but a reversal is not to be anticipated. In 
case the verdict is affirmed, Mr. Thomas must either 
appeal to the General Conference and wait till 1884 
for its decision, meanwhile abstaining from preach- 
ing, or accept the decision of the Judicial Conference 
as final and become an independent preacher. He 
can hardly hesitate which course to pursue. The 
ouly final effect of the case will be to add one more 
to the increasing number of useful and influential 
independent ministers, and to give notice to young 
men who have aspirations toward the ministerial 
profession that they enter it at the risk of purchas- 
ing peace by the abnegation of their manhood, or 
liberty at the hazard of a perpetual and bitter battle 
with their own brethren in Christ. Every such ex- 
clusion of one earnest but independent thinker from 
the order of the ministry shuts out a score of others 
whom the pulpit of to-day can ill afford to lose, 





A FRUITFUL LIFE. 
\ HEREVER the news of the death of Dr. Josiah 
Gilbert Holland is carried the fact will go that 
of his ‘‘ Titeomb Letters’ 61,000 copies have been 
sold, of ‘‘ Bitter-sweet ” 90,000 copies, of ‘* Kath- 
rina” 100,000 ; while Scribner’s Magazine, with the 





| growth of which he has been so closely identified, 


has reached at times a circulation of 140,000 copies, 
and is one of the great literary successes of the cent- 
ury. These figures indicate something more than a 
great popular success; for Dr. Holland’s success was 
not only popular, it was substantial and it was 
deserved, 

He had genuine talent and genuine character; and 
the fact that he held them together, that his charac- 
ter had in a measure the harmony and intelligence of 
talent and his talent the moral fervor and steadfast- 
ness of character, explains the depth and extent of 
his hold upon great masses of people. Dr. Hol- 
land’s literary appeal lay not to a range of facts and 
experiences which are the outgrowth of an ad- 
vanced stage of mental or social culture; he touched 
rather those central facts and experiences in which 
all clases find a common life. His work was moral 
rather than intellectual, and hence, although less 
brilliant, it was far more useful and permanent in its 
influence than much that has been done in the same 
lines more pretentiously. Intellectual ideals are for 
the few, moral ideals for the many; and when Dr. 
Holland made himself the interpreter of the latter 
he became as the voice of their own souls to a host 
whom nature or circumstances had made mute. 

To be the apostle of the commonplace, if that 
were a true description of Dr. Holland, is to be the 
teacher of a great truth toa great multitude. Most 
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lives are set in commonplace surroundings, are filled 
with commonplace incidents, are begun and ended 
in commonplace ways ;birth, marriage, work, suffer- 
ing and death are the universal commonplaces 
through which men pass from the cradle to the 
grave, The poet whose insight discovers some new 
and beautiful truth is a minister to the higher needs 
of and hismen service is generously recognized ; but 
is he not equally the benefactor of his race who, walk- 
ing along the common paths of life, turns the weeds 
into flowers, and makes the dusty way bright with 
promise and radiant with hope? To idealize the 
commonplace is often more difficult than to disclose 
the poetic side of those inspiring truths which are a 
pillar of fire to the eyes of a few cultured souls, but 
for the multitude a vague and formless cloud. To 
interpret cogimon events for common men is to en- 
rich life where it is poorest, to brighten it where it 
is darkest, to make it inspiring where it is most de- 
pressing, to turn it into poetry where it is most pro- 
saic. 

If critics dispute whether Dr. Holland did more 
than this, it is undeniable that he performed this 
task well, and he is as blind to the artistic side of 
man’s work as he is ignorant of its larger relations 
who will deny that it was a task worth the perform- 
ance. 

The upper ranges of truth and fact are always po- 
etic to those who have spiritual insight; they are 
the mountain peaks whose foreheads are always 
luminous; but blessed truly is he who brings the 
glow of aspiration and poetry into the valleys and 
makes apparent their common heritage of sunshine 
with the hills. Dr. Holland took the common expe- 
riences of life and made them deeply significant and 
beautiful to a multitude who would otherwise have 
been only hewers of wood and drawers of water ; he 
preached the gospel of a divine purpose in the weari- 
some details and the vexatious trials which are the 
staple of most men’s lives. The dumb yearning of 
the boy on the farm for knowledge, the hard struggle 
of the young man for place and influence, the cour- 
age and vigor of maturity, the calmness and resigna- 
tion of age, the lasting romance of love when mar- 
riage has made it a yoke-fellow with duty, the 
undying sweetness of family relationships, the 
blessed fruits of sorrow patiently borne, all these 
which are the Bitter-sweet of human life Dr. Hol- 
land has interpreted with a warm heart, a clear intel- 
ligence and an undoubted poetic insight. 

And whatever excellence was in his literary work 
was also in his character and life. His career was 
harmonious and, in its way, eminently successful 
because the outer life expressed so fully and clearly 
the inner, because action followed so close upon 
thought, because kind words, helpful deeds and 
single-hearted rectitude were the natural outcome of 
a loyal heart, an aspiring soul, and a true and gen- 
uine manhood. 








A COMMON HERESY. 


HERE is alatent impression, which constitutes a 
kind of enfeebling moral atmosphere in the 
community, that men of great gifts ought-to be per- 
mitted more faults and more licenses than anybody 
else, It seems to be supposed that greatness, genius, 
knowledge and world-wide capacity confer preroga- 
tives which emancipate men from the restrictions of 
common morality, giving them a wider circuit of li- 
cense through which they may disport themselves 
without the criminality which would attach to the 
same conduct of persons in private life. So, the 
selfish and wanton life of Goethe has been condoned 
by critics on account of the preéminent genius of 
this great German. When Byron’s unbounded cor- 
ruption has been exposed it has been said, ‘‘ Men of 
such transcendent genius cannot be expected to 
move in the circuits of ordinary men.” Marl- 
borough’s great victories were accompanied by an 
almost devouring selfishness, but his public services 
were made to cover his private sins. Men like Na- 
poleon, who in his private and personal character 
was one of the most deceitful men that ever lived, 
are rehabilitated on account of their “great genius 
and skill in administration. 

It is true in many respects that by reason of gifts 
men have a larger liberty—that is, a larger liberty 
to distinguish between right and wrong, and to free 
themselves from the wrong; as when Luther, who 
had been reared to believe that it was his duty to 
submit his conscience to the requirements which 
had had the almost unanimous consent of the world, 
though he broke all moral laws, felt that he might 
rise higher in righteousness and disown the priestly 
and ceremonial requirements to secure a larger and 








diviner manhood. There isa circumscribed way of 
thinking and a circumscribed power of acting which 
applies to narrow natures, to natures that are yet in 
obscurity and ignorance and superstition. When one 
rises out of that condition he seems to men to be 
violating laws that are holy. But this is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the idea that because men have 
great gifts of genius or knowledge, or are great by 
reason of position or power, they have a right to 
throw off the bonds of morality and the canons-of 
Christian life. By reason of his greatness a man 
has a right to be purer and truer and nobler than 
other men ; but no man has a right, by reason of 
his greatness, to be meaner and corrupter. Men of 
genius, men of large natures, have liberty in that 
righteousness which makes them more disinterested 
and more exemplary ; and the greater they are the 
better they are bound tobe. Men that are higher in 
constitution and nature are bound to be higher in 
righteousness ; and the obligation grows stronger 
the higher up they go. 

There is a truth underlying the vague impression 
that men of great gifts have rights which other 
men have not. They have some rights which other 
men have not; but no man has a right to make a 
league with the devil No man has a right to give 
himself up to perniciousness, to licentiousness or to 
avarice. No man has a right to go down toward the 
animal from the angelic and the divine which is im- 
planted in the seed-form in every one of us. No man 
has a right to be base because he is great. 








NOTES. 

The present num*er of The Christian Union is enriched 
with a handsome four-page supplement describing the model 
farm of Mr. Lawson Valentine, in Orange County, New 
York, the text being by Lyman Abbott and the illustrations 
by F. 8. Church. This careful study of one of the foremost 
agricultural enterprises in the United States cannot fail to 
be interesting to our readers. The date of the present issue 
witnesses the one-hundredth anniversary of the Battle of 
Yorktown, which we commemorate by the first of two papers 
from the pen of Mr. Eliot McCormick on the special subject 
Mr. 
McCormick's narrative is directly taken from the records of 


of the participation of the French in that engagement. 


that time, and aims to present a view of the period from the 
french standpoint. Professor Hjalmar H. Boyesen, whose 
charming story, ‘* The Mountain’s Face,” appeared in The 
Christian Union a couple of months since, now contributes a 
sketch—which though in a different vein is not less interest- 
ing—of his German Landlady, in which the characteristics of 
that amiable woman are presented with engaging frankness 
and humor. The Rev. Dr. Haydn, of the Bible Society, 
furnishes a third paper on Recent Explorations ‘n Africa, 
having for its basis Thomson’s ‘Central African Lakes,” 
lately published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Mrs. Beecher furnishes a timely word of advice to the mar- 


In the Home, 


ried, and Miss Scovil recommends some delicacies for con- 
valescents. The Young Folks’ Department contains another 
of Mr. Mabie’s stories from the Norse Mythology. 





The United Presbyterian Church is in a state of aroused 
interest over the question what it will do with organs. Its 
Directory of Worship forbids the use of instrumental music 
in the churches in the worship of God. The General Assem- 
bly has referred the question of repeal of this restrictive rule 
to the Presbyteries; and there is good reason to believe that 
the action of the Presbytery of Monongahela (Pa.), voting, 
thirty-seven to eight, in favor of the repeal, is indicative of 
the current of sentiment in the church at large. Elder Alex- 
ander puts the argument against repeal on two grounds ; 
ist. ‘‘ What is not commanded in the formal worship of God 
is forbidden.” Strange idea this of the ‘liberty of the sons 
of God;” strange conception of a Father who says, My chil- 
dren, you must not show your love for me in any method 
which I have not imposed on you! 2d. The exclusion of 
instruments is a matter of conscience ; the use of instruments 
is a matter of preference. This is the old argument of men 
who make their conscience fetters for other men’s lives. It 
is a matter of conscience with every Christian to use every 
means which modern culture affords both to develop and to 
express his spiritual life. One thing is very certain; the 
Psalmist would not have voted for the restriction; he be- 
lieved not only in organs but in orchestras: ‘‘ Praise God in 
his sanctuary. Praise him with the sound of the 
trumpet; praise him with the psaltery and harp; praise him 
with the timbrel and pipe; praise him with the stringed in- 
struments and organs; praise him upon the loud cymbals ; 
praise him upon the high-sounding cymbals.” This probably 
is not a command, however; only an exhortation ! 


Superintendent Jones, who has the management of 
Central Park in his hands, evidently needs watching. His 
views of what the Park ought to be, if the ‘‘ Tribune”’ cor- 
rectly reports him, are not such as will commend him to 
those who wish to have the beauty of our noble pleasure- 
ground preserved. Mr. Jones evidently objects to nature ; 
she is too rough and inartistic. He wishes to break the lines 
of foliage so that the charm of the swiftly-moving trains on 





the elevated roads can be felt in the most secluded rambles. 
The solitude of the Park oppresses him; he would enliven 
it by glimpses of Eighth Avenue and the noble structures of 
the neighboring cross streets. Above all, he would redeem 
the vulgarity of nature by opening to the gaze of the lounger 
the long line of stylish equipages which stretches along the 
drives. Trees, shrubs and vines, and other equally repul- 
sive objects are to be removed at points where they interfere 
with views of the city. The Park came out of the hands 
of the Tweed regimé shorn of much of its beauty and sadly 
vulgarized; what it will be when a “practical man” like 
Mr. Jones gets through with it no one will venture to pre- 
dict. 





Don't neglect to organize some kind of a club for intellect- 
ual work this winter. Thousands of stagnant little villages, 
whose social life runs in feeble little eddies instead of one 
strong current, would gain a new interest and impulse if 
some center of association were made. A few people giving 
an evening a week to the reading of a good book or the 
study of an interesting subject will soon find much to think 
and talk about. Life runs too much to waste ; give it direc- 
tion and it often reveals remarkable and unexpected powers. 
A winter given to the study of such a book as Dowden’s 
Shakspeare, published by the Harpers, or one of the Epochs 
of History, published by the Seribners, will stimulate not 
only the mental but the social life of a community. Get a 
few friends together, select a book in which all will be inter- 
ested, and try it in your village. 


The Hon. Edwin B. Morgan, whose death occurred at 
Aurora, in this State, last Thursday, was one of that increas- 
ing number of Americans who build their own monuments 
and write their own epitaphs. His fortune was a fund upos 
which many public enterprises drew heavily. The Auburn 
Theological Seminary, the Cayuga Lake Academy and 
Wells College for Women received liberally from his hand, 
and by their influence and work will repay him by the best 
earthly immortality which uw genuine man can care for—that 
of usefulness. Such lives are examples which our money- 
makers will do well to study with something of the earnest- 
ness and intelligence with which they study markets and 
railroad statements. 


It isa healthy sign that nobody seems willing to make 
money out of Guiteau. In spite of the prominence of his 
crime nobody seems interested in reading his biography, 
and if he were at liberty it is doubtful if he would draw as a 
lecturer. The sooner public curiosity in noted criminals dies 
out the sooner noted criminals will become fewer in number. 
The notoriety of crime is an undoubted incentive to some 
men, and to relegate it to public neglect and disgust would be 
to rob it of half its dreadful fascination. And in those 
cases where repentance overtakes the criminal by all means 
draw the veil of privacy over it. The genuine return of a 
soul to its God is not a thing for gaping crowds or irreverent 
newspapers. 





One morning’s mail brings us three letters with money in- 
closed, and with no address to which to send the paper. No. 
1 has no address whatever, only the writer’s name; No. 2, 
ditto; No. 3 gives us the name of the writer's town but not 
his State. What can we do with such a letter as this: 

Dear Sir: 
I am sending in $1, and will send the rest after New Year. 
Respectfully, Cc. N. 

Happily the post mark on the envelope gave us the ad- 
dress, or C. N. would think we had absorbed his dollar, or 
that the P. O. Department had stolen it. 

The Rey. Phillips Brooks has received a noble tribute from 
**The Churchman,” which says of him in a recent notice of 
his new volume of sermons: ‘‘ He preaches Christ, the living 
Head, and makes but little reference to the Body of Christ; 
his motto is Christo, and not Christo et ecclesie.” If minis- 
ters thought more of Christ and less of the churches we 
should have vital preaching and crowded pews. ‘The 
Churchman” has touched the secret of Mr. Brooks’s noble 
success. 


We have received the following additional contributions 
for the benefit of the Michigan sufferers : 





Te Ws Wi aickt bec iscs in ccndosncscsiionetoharnroosens $10.00 
Ms Wie Wile 0.019600 00500808 Se0c0dcecses santnsneeres 5.00 
A Friend 1.00 
A Sympathhizer. .........ccccsscccesccccescccsssos 1.00 
Bin Ga Gen ci cdsvcccesecs.ct0000200000090 0082 008008 2.00 
FE icc cence téncccdinbedescusevspsssecsas 5.00 





This is a prosperous year. Railroads are crowded with 
freight, crops are large, business active, most people are 
making money. Are they making it entirely for themselves ? 
After all the terrible lessons of the last decade is the nation 
to fall back again into sordidness? Of this present prosper- 
ity some one besides ourselves ought toreap the benefit. The 
golden stream ought to turn God's mills as well as the wheels 
of our private enterprises. How is it with you ? 

Some cautious ministers are doubtful about introducing 
the New Revision into their pulpits, notwithstanding the 
excellent example set them by President Porter, of Yale, 
and President McCosh, of Princeton. They might at least 
safely follow the example of Dr. Taylor, of the Broadway 
Tabernacle; urge the people to introduce itinto their pews, 
and compare ‘the Newwhile the minister reads from the Old. 


Mr. Lowell’s admirable bearing through the trying sum- 
mer months and the rare judgment and ability with which 
he met the exigencies of the situation abroad are not likely 
to be forgotten by his countrymen. He has made it a diffi 
cult thing to send any but first-class men to London. Such 
services as his cheapen the talents of the professional poli- 
tician wonderfully. 
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THE LAST RESERVATION. 
By WALTER LEARNED. 

“The removal of Sitting Bull and his tribe was successfully ac- 
complished. A squaw of the tribe, made desperate by the removal, 
killed her baby and committed suicide.”—{Associated Press dis- 
patch. 

Q\ULLEN and dull, in the September day, 

~ On the bank of the river, 

They waited the boat that should bear them away 
From their poor homes forever. 


For progress strides on, and the order had gone 
To these wards of the nation. 

“Give us land and more room,” was the cry, ‘‘ and move on 
To the next reservation.” 


With her babe, she looked back at the home ‘neath the trees 
From which they were driven, 

Where the smoke of the last camp fire, borne on the breeze, 
Rose slowly toward heaven. 


Behind her, fair fields, and the forest and glade ; 
The home of her nation ; 

Around her, the gleam of the bayonet and blade 
Of civilization. 


Clasping close to her bosom the small dusky form, 
With tender caressing, 
She bent down, on the cheek of her babe soft and warm 


A mother’s kiss pressing. 


There’s a splash in the river—the column moves on, 
Close-guarded and narrow, 

With hardly more note of the two that are gone 
Than the fall of a sparrow. 


Only an Indian! Wretched, obscure, 
To refinement a stranger, 

And a babe, that wus born in a wigwam as poor 
And rude as a manger. 


Moved on—to make room for the growth in the West 
Of a brave Christian nation, 

Moved on—and, thank God, forever at rest 
In the last reservation. 





THE FRENCH AT YORKTOWN. 
Zz 
By Exrot McCormick. 
\ \ HEN Admiral de Terney set sail from Brest on 
the 6th of April, 1780, bringing Rochambeau 
and 6,000 troops to the help of Americ, neither he nor 
his companion, nor the King of France, who had sent 
them, could faintly imagine the far off consequences 


of the enterprise. If his Most Christian Majesty had | 


guessed that he was giving an impulse to Republican 
sentiment that would speedily sweep him from his 
own throne, De Terney would no doubt have staid at 
home and Rochambeau’s descendants would not now 
be coming to America to celebrate his victories. But, 
happily for us, the king had not the gift of prevision. 
Whether he did it of his own accord, or whether the 
revolutionary tide was already too strong, he dis- 
patched the troops without whose aid the colonies 
might not have secured their independence. 

Although they left France in April it was not until 
the 10th of July that they reached the American coast. 
Their destination was Newport, but it must have 
seemed to the sea-tossed voyagers as though Newport 
were the fabulous Isle of St. Brandan, which sank be- 
neath the waves when any one sought to find it. 
Storms drove them from their course, head-winds kept 
them back, English cruisers chased them away from 
port, and, worse than all, they fell ill by hundreds with 
the scurvy. Had the voyage lasted much longer there 
might have been no army left. Finally, however, 
they sighted the Rhode Island shore at Point Judith, 
and although in our day the place bears an inhospitable 
name, to the sick and weary Frenchmen it must have 
been a most inviting haven. What made it more in- 
viting was the discovery, as the fleet drew near, of 
the white flag of France, bearing the golden fleur de 
lis, which had been raised above the rocks to assure 
them that the country was not in unfriendly hands, 
and that they might safely make the journey up to 
Newport. 

Their arrival was hailed with joy. No part of the 
colonies had suffered more than Rhode Island. New- 
port, prior to the war one of the most prosperous of the 
colonial towns, had experienced great losses both in 
wealth and population, The surrounding country had 
been stripped of trees for firewood for the armies. 
Once a garden, it had become bare and desolate. Now, 
under the protection of the French, it was hoped that it 
might have a chance to revive. The houses accord- 
ingly were illuminated, the officers were welcomed to 
the homes of the people, and that series of fetes, recep- 
tions and dinners begun which has made the French 
occupation of Rhede Island one of the most brilliantly 





picturesque episodes in American History. It was 
not long before the people became warmly attached to 
their new guests, whose elegant manners and thought- 
ful consideration contrasted strikingly with the rude 
arrogance of the British. ‘* The French officers of every 
rank” writes one from Providence at that time, ‘‘ have 
rendered themselves agreeable by their politeness, 
which characterizes the French nation.” 

On the French themselves the Americans seem to 
have made scarcely as favorable an impression. One 
of Rochambeau’s aids—a young Swede named De Fer- 
sen—writes home to his father in terms that are the 
reverse of complimentary: ‘* The spirit of patriotism,” 
he says, ‘‘ only exists in the chief and principal men 
in the country, who are making very great sacrifices. 
The rest, who make up the great mass, think only of 
their personal interest. Money is the controlling idea 
in all their actions. They only think of how it maybe 
gained. Every one is for himself; no one for the gen- 
eral good. The inhabitants of the coast, even the best 
Whigs, carry to the English fleet, anchored in Gardner 
Bay, provisions of all kinds, and this because they are 
well paid. They overcharge us mercilessly. Everything 
is enormously dear. In all the dealings we have had 
with them they have treated us more like enemies than 
friends. Their greed is unequaled; money is their 
God ; virtue, honor, all count for nothing to them 
compared with the precious metal. I do not mean 
that there are no estimable people, of noble and gener- 
ous character. Tliere are many; but I speak of the 
nation in general. I believe that they are more like 
the Dutch than the English.” 

On the other hand, De Fersen’s superior—Count de 
Rochambeau himself—bears witness to the patriotism 
of the people in the story of a wheelwright whom he 
desired to mend his carriage, but who declined on the 
ground that he was sick with ague and would do no 
work at night, ‘‘not even for a hatful of guineas.” 
Rochambeau went in person to the man’s shop, told 
him that General Washington would arrive at Hart- 
ford the same evening, to confer with the French the 
following day, and that. unless the carriage were re- 
paired they would be too late to meet him. ‘‘ You are 
no liars, at any rate,” the man replied, ‘‘for I read in 
the Connecticut paper that Washington was to be there 
to confer with you. As it is for the public service I 
will take care that your carriage shall be ready for you 
at six in the morning.” The man kept his word; and 
Rochambeau adds: ‘‘I do not mean to compare all 
Americans to this good man, but almost all the inland 
cultivators and all the land-owners of Connecticut are 
animated with that patriotic spirit which many other 
people would do well to imitate.” 

While the Americans were naturally elated at the 
arrival of the French, the Tory sympathizers were 
correspondingly depressed, and artfully sought to 
create the impression that the movement was only 
preliminary to a seizure of the country by the King of 
France. ‘‘The Chevalier de Terney,” says Riving- 
ton’s ‘‘ Royal Gazette”—the Tory organ at that time in 
New York—‘ may be expected at this time to land a 
body of troops on this continent, in which case posses- 
sion of the land would be taken in the name of the 
French king. However, in this intention they proba- 
bly will be molested by a power that has hitherto 
often proved too mighty for the united House of Bour- 
bon. The prospect of a French army landing in the 
northern provinces ularms the republican fraternity in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. Should their Roman 
Catholic allies ever nestle themselves on one of the 
revolted States it is apprehended their independence 
must give way to the establishment of a French gov- 
ernment, laws, customs, etc., ever abhorrent to the 
sour and turbulent temper of the Puritan.” 

This was July 16:h, before the news of the landing 
of the troops at Newport had reached New York. 
Under date of August 2d, the same paper adds: ‘The 
French admiral has taken possession of Rhode Island 
in the name of the King of France, and displayed the 
French colors without the least deference to the flag of 
their ally, the revolted Americans. This affords dis- 
gust and mortification to the rebels, evincing that 
their Roman Catholic friends intend to keep possession 
of all they seize on in North America.” 

Journalism, it seems, even at that early day had 
little to learn in the way of misrepresentation and de- 
ceit. 

Whether or not these insinuations had any effect there 
is no doubt that for some time after the arrival of the 
French Washington was unfavorably disposed toward 
them, and did not grant Rochambeau the personal in- 
terview he desired until after he had publicly dis- 
avowed any intention of exercising independent author- 
ity, and declared that he and his troops were subject 
to General Washingtons command. Even when they 
had met, as they did at Hartford, September 20th, 
Washington does?not seem to have been wholly rec- 
onciled. Under date of January 14, 1781, De Fersen 
writes, ‘‘There is a coolness between Washington and 
M. Rochambeau. The dissatisfaction is on the part of 





the American general. Ours is ignorant of the reason. 
He has given me orders to go with a letter from him 
and to inform myself of the reason for his discontent ; 
to heal the breach if possible, or, if the affair be more 
grave, toreport to him the cause.” De Fersen does not 
state whether he ascertained the cause of the coolness, 
but it is more than likely that it was due to the tardiness 
of Rochambeau in taking any steps that looked toa 
forward movement. De Fersen himself expresses his 
own displeasure and that of the French officers at the 
long delay. ‘* We have been long enough,” he writes, 
May 17, 1781, ‘‘in inaction—in shameless inaction. It 
would have been of more use to the Americans to have 
sent out the money which we have cost the king here. 
They would have employed it to better purpose.” 

The event, however, seems to have justified Rocham- 
beau’s policy. The situation was a grave one: no 
more supplies could be expected from France; the 
destinies of the conflict hinged upon the blow that he 
should strike, and it was of the last importance that he 
should strike it under the most favorable conditions. 
In the spring of 1781, for the first time since Rocham- 
beau’s arrival, the conditions seemed promising. The 
British army had been effectually divided by Corn- 
wallis’s Southern expedition, and Cornwallis himself 
was likely to be entrapped in Virginia. At the 
very time when De Fersen was making his sharpest 
criticism, Rochdmbeau was arranging with Gen- 
eral Washington for an interview in which a plan 
of operations should be adopted. The meeting was 
held at Wethersfield, Conn., May 22d, and resulted in 
a mutual understanding. Washington’s idea, as dis- 
closed at the interview, was to make New York the 
point of attack, concentrating there the entire French 
and American force. Rochambeau, who had in mind 
the codperation of the French fleet, then in the West 
Indies, preferred to carry the troops to Virginia and 
there attack the army of Cornwallis, already held in 
check by Lafayette. A final determination between the 
two plans was left until after the French troops should 
have joined Washington’s army on the Hudson River 
—a movement which Rochambeau at once proceeded 
to effect. 

Accordingly, on the 9th of June, the French made 
their exit from Newport. Their route led them across 
the country through the towns of Plainfield, Can- 
terbury, Windham, Bolton, Hartford, Farmington, 
Southington, Newtown, Ridgebury, Bedford, North 
Castle and White Plains, where they arrived on the 
5th of July. Here, or in this neighborhood, they 
remained until August 19th, when suddenly the camp 
was again broken, the army transported across the 
Hudson at King’s Ferry, and marched southward 
through the villages of Pompton, Chatham and Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey. 

At the start no one beygnd the commanding officer 
and a few of his intimates had the slightest idea where 
the army was bound. It was generally believed that 
an attack was meditated upon New York from the 
Jersey side, and this idea was confirmed in the English 
mind by an intercepted letter from the Chevalier de 
Chastellux to the French representative at Congress, 
‘* wherein,” says Rochambeau, ‘‘he boasted of having 
artfully succeeded in bringing round their opinion to 
concur with that of General Washington, stating, at 
the same time, that the siege of the island of New 
York had been at length determined upon, and that 
our two armies are on the March for that city, and that 
orders had been sent off to M. de Grasse to come with 
his fleet and force his way over the bar of Sandy Hook 
to the mouth of the harbor of New York.” 

Not till the army arrived at Princeton did it become 
known that its destination was Virginia, and that the 
plan which had finally been decided upon was to at 
tack Cornwallis in cencert with the fleet of De Grasse. 
The troops, spurred by the change of base, and the as- 
surance that definite action was at length to be taken, 
pushed on with renewed vigor. It was now too late 


for General Clinton, the British commander at New 
York, to make any effort to overtake them, and, with- 


out fear of attack or hindrance, they pursued their 
march through Trenton to Philadelphia. Here the 
army was reviewed by the Continental Congress, and 
the elegant presence of the French troops in their white 
uniforms and parti-colored trimmings is said to have 
made a profound impression upon the spectators. 

It was at Chester, a short distance out of Philadel- 
phia, that the army learned of De Grasse’s safe arrival 
in the Chesapeake, and that the only factor which had 
hitherto seemed wanting to the complete success of their 
undertaking was now supplied. The delight of Wash- 
ington on receiving this gratifying news is said to have 
been in striking contrast to the ordinary coolness and 
imperturbability of his nature. ‘‘I have been equally 
surprised and touched,” writes the Count de Deuxpont, 
alluding to this occurrence, ‘‘at the true and pure joy 
of General Washington. Of a natural coldness and of 
a serious and noble approach, which in him is only 
true dignity, and which adorns so well the chief of a 
whole nation, his features, his physiognomy, his de- 
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portment—all were changed in an instant. He put 
aside his character as’ Arbiter of North America, 
and contented himself with that of a citizen, happy 
at the good fortune of his country. A child whose 
every wish had been gratified would not have expe- 
rienced a sensation more lively; and I believe that 
I am doing honor to the feelings of this rare man in 
endeavoring to express alltheir ardor.” Washington’s 
character, indeed, was a continuai study to the French 
generals, and the favorable impression which he made 
upon them seems to have been deep and permanent.” 

From Chester the army took its way to Annapolis, 
and at this point De Grasse’s transports were in readi- 
ness to carry the troops to the James, where Lafayette 
was already awaiting their arrival. 








OUR GERMAN LANDLADY. 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 
By Hsatmar H. Boyegsen. 


“\UR German landlady was named Frau Holst. | 


She had one tooth, but was in other respects well 
endowed. Her husband was a small, timid-looking 
man, whose mission in the world was not obvious. He 
ran his wife’s errands, wrote her monthly bills and 


signed her receipts in a tremulous hand (she herself | 


could not write), and when he was not wanted at home 
sat sunning himself on a bench before the museum and 
nodded over a three-days-old newspaper which he had 
borrowed from one of-his lodgers. I always hada 
suspicion that his wife boxed his ears in private, al- 
though in public she called him Herr Holst and treated 
him with conspicuous respect. But he always betrayed 
a lurking distrust of her politeness, and when I caught 
his eye I saw plainly that, if he had dared, he would 
have liked to confide to me that this ostentatious ex- 
hibition of deference was the purest humbug. 

Frau Holst’s establishment was immently respect- 
able. She rented a handsome flat in a good neighbor- 
hood and sublet it again in suites of two or three rooms 
to the better class of students and foreigners of 
moderate means. She kept strict discipline in her 
house, and allowed no irregularities. If she suspected 
a lodger of questionable habits, she’gave him a lecture 
intersprinkled with Biblical quotations, and if that had 
no effect she gave him three days’ notice to leave. If, 
on the other hand, she took a fancy to a person, she 
studied his wishes in order to anticipate them, and 
showered favors upon him in a way that was almost 
embarrassing. I never could quite discover why she 
bestowed her good-will upon me, but during my pro- 
longed sojourn in the Prussian capital I had many op- 
portunities to test the value of her regard. On one oc- 
casion it was a royal and imperial court purveyor who 
attempted to cheat me to the amount of twenty cents, 
perhaps, on a purchase of early fruit. Frau Holst, 
who knew to a T what everything cost, was wrought 
up to a terrible pitch of indignation, when she heard 
how the royal and imperial fruit-dealer had treated me. 
Bristling with warlike zest, she donned her black-and- 
blue shawl and started for Unter den Linden, and in 
half an hour she returned, depositing triumphantly 
eight groschen on the table before me. I believe I 
hurt her feelings a little by smiling at her earnestness ; 
and as she always gave free vent to whatever was on 
her mind I was not wholly unprepared for the reprimand 
which followed. I was, perhaps, rich enough to smile 
at her loss of eight groschen, she said with a some- 
what aggressive manner; but I must know that the 
reputation of her house could not be a matter of in- 
difference to her. And she would teach those insolent 
trades-people that they would be themselves the losers, 
if they attempted to cheat anyone who lodged under 
her roof. 

We (I speak in the dual number; notin the edito- 
rial plural) soon discovered from various indications 
that we were objects of intense interest to the people 
of our neighborhood, and we were distinctly conscious 
that flattering rumors preceded us wherever we went. 
The cheese-monger who supplied us with Stiltons and 
Roqueforts bowed himself in the dust before me, 
and persisted, in spite of my protests, in calling me 
‘‘yourr excellency.” The librarian of the circulat- 
ing library, around the corner, was so deferential 
that he positively embarrassed me, and, before I 
could prevent him, tore down sixty or eighty vol- 
umes from his shelves with the humble hope that I 
might find something to please me ; and, last but not 
least, an obscure physician, whom I had occasion to 
call in to see a member of my family, charged me five 
dollars for one visit—an unheard of price in Germany. 
When by an unlucky accident Frau Holst heard of this 
piece of extortion, I had to exert all my authority and 
eloquence to prevent her from descending upon the 
poor man at eleven o’clock at night; and even after I 
had succeeded in appeasing her generous wrath, she 
vowed that she would do her utmost to blast that doc- 
tor’s reputation. 

These and many similar incidents tended to confirm 
me in the belief that our landlady, in order that her 





house might benefit by the reflected glory, was exag- 


gerating enormously our social importance. That she | 


was herself the victim of a delusion did not occur to 
me, although I noticed with wonder that her cour- 
tesies were daily growing more elaborate, her smiles 
more insinusting, and her whole manner more cere- 
monious. Two months elapsed, however, before I 
found the clue to the mystery. Then, one day, the 
restaurant-keeper who sent us our dinner took it into 
his head to present his bill in person. After having 
received his money he lingered with an awkwardly 
appealing smile at the door, as if he were unable to 
make up his mind to tear himself away. Linquired in 
some surprise whether there was anything I could do 


for him; to which he replied, with more awkward 
smiles and contortions, that he had made a wager with | 


Frau Holst in regard to us, and that he would like me 
to decide whether he had won or lost. Our landlady 
had informed him that we were American nobles, 
traveling incognito, and entrusted with some impor- 
tant diplomatic mission. Now, he had read in some 
book that there were no nobles in America, and he 
had wagered one mark (twenty-five cents) that he 
was right. He was greatly delighted when he was in- 


| formed that he had won his bet; he straightened him- 


self up as if a load had been lightened from off his 


breast, and there was a camaraderie «nd an assump- | 


tion of equality in his concluding remarks which I was 
far from relishing. I was obliged to hint to him very 
pointedly that I had already had a surfeit of his soci- 
ety, before he could be induced to leave. 


Iwas considerably vexed with my landlady for having | 


subjected me to this disagreeable scene, and I promptly 
called upon her for an explanation. My manner, I 
suppose, aroused her, and when she was aroused her 
languuge was apt to be more energetic than polite. 
She knew what was becoming to her station, she 
averred, and if I could convict her of having ever 
been rude or familiar either to the gracious lady or 
myself she would be willing to return to me every 
cent I had paid her, ete., etc. It was in vain that I in- 
sisted that this was not at all the question ; that I had 
no thought of charging her with rudeness or familiar- 
ity; she always returned to this point, and always 
with increased vehemence. For half an hour did I en- 
deavor to extort from her either a confession or a de- 
nial of the offense with which I had charged her; she 
continued with tegrful persistency to protest that she 
had always been very fond of us, had always endeav- 
ored to please us, and had never been disrespectful in 
word or deed. Her logic was so bewildering that I 
could not but feel that I was not a match for her; and 
in sheer despair I terminated the interview by putting 
on my hat and walking out into the street; and when 
at the end of fifteen minutes I returned, ‘‘ the gracious 


lady” had, by tactics which to this day are beyond my | 
comprehension, gained Frau Holst’s confidence and dis- | 


covered why she had bestowed upon us a patent of 
nobility. 


Her story was as follows: In her youth, and before | 


she had married Herr Holst, she had been lady’s maid 
to Countess Von Adlerschwart. A striking similarity 
between the manners and toilets of ‘‘the gracious 
lady” and those of the countess had first excited her 
suspicion that the gracious lady was something great 
in disguise. Secondly, his excellency the American 
minister had repeatedly called upon us, and excellen- 
cies were never in the habit of calling upon common 
plebeians. Thirdly, she had discovered a seal with a 
crest in the gracious lady’s writing-desk. Of course, 
she understood perfectly why, being entrusted with 


a secret mission, we should wish to travel incognito, | 


as great people were so fond of doing, and she found 
it perfectly reasonable that we should insist upon di- 
vesting ourselves of our distinction. But she was too 
shrewd to be imposed upon by such devices. She had 
seen too many noble ladies not to know one at first 
sight. 

yhether Frau Holst was the victim of real halluci- 


nation, or had deliberately invented her tale for the pur- | 


pose of shedding luster upon hex house, I could never 
satisfactorily determine. A third solution suggested 
itself to me; viz., that she played this comedy with us 
merely for the purpose of resisting the payment of the 
twenty-five cents which she honestly owed the res- 
taurant-keeper. She was too thrifty to sacrifice twenty- 
five cents if a little ingenuity could save it. In the 
meanwhile, in spite of our protestations, we remained 
in charge of our diplomatic mission, and continued to 
reap.the benefits and inconveniences of our distinction. 
We gradually soothed our consciences, and it was as- 
tonishing how readily they consented to be soothed. 
Nor, to be perfectly honest, did Frau Holst’s compli- 
cated behavior really mar her pleasant relations with 
us. ‘The gracious lady” insisted that her hallucina- 
tion did honor to her heart as well as to the fineness of 


her perception, and, as far as ‘‘ the gracious lady” is | 


concerned, I cordjally admit that it did. As for my- 
self, after my first vexation was over I preferred to 
view the situation humorously. There was something 


a 
absurdly novel in our dilemma which I could not help 
enjoying. My first resolution to treat our landlady 
with marked coolness evaporated before we had time 
to test its effect. It is, after all, more than religion and 
conscience can demand, that you should deal harshly 


with @ person for imputing to you subtle excellences 
which you do not possess, and according to you honors 
which are not your due. It is much more natural, I 
believe, to try and justify the flattering imputation, 
to detect a rareness of insight in the flatterer, and in 
unguarded moments to find a puerile pleasure in the 
looFing-glass. 

It just occurs to me now, as 1 look back upon our 
sojourn in Berlin, that we devoted much time in those 
days to the discussion of our pedigrees. 


THE DARK CONTINENT* 
By tHe Rey. ‘H. C. Haypy, D. D. 
Ill. 
‘ie narrative of the Royal Geographical Society’s 
- East Central African Expedition, written by 
| Joseph Thomson, F.R.G.8., who succeeded to the 
| command after the death of the lamented Keith John- 





ston, the organizer and leader, is the best work of the 


kind that has appeared since Livingstone’s narratives. 
| It is a well-told story of a remarkable achievement; 

noble in conception and purpose, and no Jess worthy in 
| execution. The writer, upon whom devolved the grave 
responsibility of conducting the expedition, was, as he 
says, ‘‘an unskilled youth,” who remembered in the 


critical hour his countryman, Livingstone, and whose 
Scottish blood would not allow him to retreat till he 
had performed his duty to the best of his ability. We 
cannot do less than agree with the well-deserved com- 
pliment of Sir Rutherford Alcock, ‘‘I do not know 
that there has ever been a more successful exploration 
in Central Africa, or one more complete in all its 
parts.” 


Mr. Thomson attempts to describe only what he 
himself saw and experienced; and it is very much to 
his credit that, going in the spirit of Livingstone, he 


“did not come into warlike collision with the natives, 
nor fire a single shot at them, either offensively or de- 
fensively,” though often in extreme peril through mis- 
understanding of his intentions and aims—this again 
and again on the west of Lake Tanganyika. As one 
enters upon this narrative, one is surprised at the 
prodigal waste of strength with which these two en- 
thusiastic men plunge forward into their adventures— 
e. g., the little expedition from Zanzibar to Magila 
and the Usambara mountains before setting out for 
Central Africa. It was a thrilling three-weeks’ trip, 
full of wonderful sights of nature, and difficult to take 
temperately. One can hardly forbear quoting what 





Mr. Thomson says of the missionary gentlemen he 
found at Magila: ‘‘1 confess it tickled my fancy to see 
these men, with the thermometer at ninety degrees in 





the shade, wearing lofg, black, priestly garments 
| hanging to their feet, ropes round their waists, and 
shovel hats, in which they pushed through forest and 
jungle, plunged through swamp and stream, handled 


the ax or the spade, and finally held divine service in 
their fancifully-decorated chapels. Undoubt- 
edly they are earnest and devoted men, whose soul is 


in their work ; but in their methods there is unques- 


+ ’ 


tionably much that is absurd, if not warse.’ 

The expedition proper was greatly indebted to Dr. 
Kirk, English Consul at Zanzibar, and fortunate in 
having such a man as Chuma, Livingstone’s faithful 


servant, as leader of the caravan. The course of the 
expedition was south-westerly to the north end of 
Lake Nyassa; then north of west to the southern end 
of Lake Tanganyika; thence northward along the 
west coast to its outlet, the Lukuga, across the lake 
from Mtowa to Ujiji and back again—a perilous voyage 
in unseaworthy craft, but remunerative in the fuller ac- 


quaintance gained with the London Missionary Socie- 
ty’s work, of which Mr. Thomson speaks in very lauda- 
tory terms. Of Mr. Hore he says: ‘‘I felt that I had found 
a missionary of the type which Livingstone longed for 


and could so seldom find: a man who did not waste 
| his time wandering about with a Bible in his hands, 
trying to teach the natives to talk mechanically about 
things they could not comprehend, but who lived the 
essentials of his religion; whose word was as good as 
his bond; whose advice was worth having, and could 
be trusted; who could teach them how to build better 
boats, to dig their fields to more advantage, and to be 
ashamed of a bad action.” With him he afterward 
sailed the lake for two hundred miles to Jendwe, in a 
rickety craft, again and again in utmost peril. 

At Mtowa Mr. Thomson was aided by Messrs. 
Griffith and Hutley, London Society men, of whom he 
also speaks in highest terms. From this point he at- 
tempted to follow the Lukuga to the Congo, thence to 
Lake Meero, and eastward to Jendwe. At no time was 





*To the Central African Lakes and Back. By Joseph Thomson, 
F.R.G.8. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 2 vols. 
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the expedition in such peril from the natives of the 
country as in making this attempt with picked men, 
the rest having been sent back to Jendwe; and at no 
time were the valor and wisdom of its leader put to so 
severe atest. Again and again did annihilation seem 
imminent. At such times Major Pinto and Mr. Thom- 
son appear in marked contrast. Major Pinto brings 
out hisartillery and makes a fight ; Mr. Thomson walks 
between the yelling savages and his own men with a 
stick in his hand, waiting for them to give him a chance 
to explain; when that moment comes the victory is 
won. The hardships of this detour, from which he was 
obliged to turn back, owing to the hostility of the 
natives, were almost unendurable even for him. Thus 
far the two achievements of special note are reaching 
the north end of Lake Nyassa—the first to ever do so 
—near which he found a squinting tribe ; and settling 
the question of the outlet of Lake Tanganyika—a puz- 
zle to Burton, Cameron and Stanley. He found the 
Lukuga a rapidly-flowing and noble river. Stanley 
surmised that it had been, and might again be, the out- 
let, though it was not when either of these travelers 
was there. The facts as gathered by Mr. Thomson 
seem to show (1) that, ordinarily, the rainfall and the 
evaporation nearly equal each other; (2) that for sev- 
eral years the rainfall had been light, and the Lukuga 
channel was blocked up; (8) that for some time the 
lake had been rising, owing to an unusual rainfall, till 
at length it burst through its barriers and cleared out 
its old course till the surplus waters were now nearly 
discharged. Future travelers may find it, as did Bur- 
ton, with no apparent outlet. 

At Karema, on the of the lake, Mr. 
Thomson had an opportunity of secing what sort of 
posts the Belgian International Association are likely 
to establish, and on his way out came across one or 
two more. He thinks them to be in wholly incompe- 
tent hands, to be badly planned, and more in need of 
lielp than likely to prove helpful. Thus far they have 
met only disaster. The moral is found in the words of 
Thomson in reference to himself‘: ‘‘We had not come 
to Central Africa to reap a crop of exciting adventures ; 
we prided ourselves on being pioneers of civilization, 
and we came armed with peace and friendship. : 
We claimed no right to force our way.” This is the 
spirit that is to conquer Africa. Its absence has made 
the costly Belgian attempt a failure thus far. This, too 
has marred the Catholic missions to the lake region, 
and in some cases, at least, brought them into disre- 
pute. 

The homeward march was made rapidly ; first east 
of north to Unyanyembe, only turning aside to visit 
Lake Hikwa—‘“‘long heard of, never seen”; a lake re- 


east coast 


sembling Lake Tanganyika, though much smaller, in 
that it seems to have no outlet for its waters, and is of 
about the same level, but drains a wider area. From 
Unyanyembe ‘‘the home-stretch ” was quickly made, 
and the roll-call found but one man missing besides the 
lamented Johnston. 

The most insignificant people were found in the 
mountains north of Lake Nyassa; the most selfish and 
savage at the west of Lake Tanganyika; where also 
was found the most pronounced evidence of slavery, 
in a caravan already reduced from three thousand to 
one thousand by death, and still far from their destina- 
tion. A most fascinating spot, a real Arcadia, was 
found between the two great lakes, at Makula’s. An 
African village of ‘‘charmingly neat circular huts,” in 
a banana grove, dotted here and there with sycamores, 
perfectly clean indoor and out, the work of the day 
over, and the people, perfectly naked, lying about in 
the shade of the trees till the sultry afternoon hours 
were over, ‘‘unconscious of any want, and apparently 
fearing no danger ;” such was the spot of which Mr. 
Thomson says, ‘‘I felt as if I had fallen upon some en- 
chanted place, as I stood unseen taking in the picture.” 

The chapter which sums up ‘ Results and Reflec- 
tions ” will be found to be rather disappointing to 
those who have been anticipating great commercial 
advantages from the opening of the country back to 
the lakes. He considers the country very unpromising, 
not only now, but perspectively. As regards slavery, 
‘*a great and beneficial change has come over that vast 
region called East Central Africa” since Livingstone’s 
day; and to this the missions at Livingstonia and 
Blantyre have been largely tributary; while of the 
International Association he says, ‘‘ Not a station has 
been fixed which deserves the name; not a traveler 
helped, and not a single desired object attained.” Of 
the mission of the Free Church he says, it ‘‘ has proved 
itself, in every sense of the word, a civilizing center.” 
‘*With these two missions—on Nyassa and Tanganyika 
—continuing their work in the liberal spirit in which 
they have commenced, I cannot but express my per- 
sonal conviction that there is a boundless field of hope 
and promise opened up for the natives of East Central 
Africa.” 

With these words we may well close eur sketch 
of these interesting volumes, instructive to every- 
one who wishes to get an inside view of this vast 





continent, now attracting so much attention and des- 
tined to be wrought upon by all manner of forces, 
good and evil, from this time onward. Mr. Thomson 
takes a hopeful view of the natives, gives them credit 
for the good there is in them, and tells us how their 
confidence may be won and their morals improved. 
To anyone contemplating African travel these books 
would be especially valuable for their suggestions in 
the trying emergencies which are sure to meet the ex- 
plorer and the missionary. These three works, thus 
briefly alluded to, agree in testifying that the evangel- 
izing and civilizing of Africa must be, at the best, a 
costly business, and for a long time extremely hazard- 
ous. They also agree that, for long and arduous exer- 
tion, the foreigner can outstrip the native. 








NADAB AND ABIHU? 
By Lyman Apporr. 

(THE story of Nadab and Abibu is one of the inci- 

dents in the Old Testament history which has 
often been misapprehended, and which, if superficially 
and carelessly read, is almost certain to leave a false 
impression, especially upon the mind of the young. 
That two priests should be struck dead because in 
their ignorance, or even their carelessness, they had 
disregarded a minute law of the ritual of the Temple, 
and had burned their incense with common fire t!- 
stead of taking for that purpose fire from the great 
altar, seems inconsistent with the teaching of the New 
Testament respecting the character of God as patient, 
merciful and long-suffering, and it is equally incon- 
sistent with the teachings of the Old Testament, which 
represent, quite as forcibly and eloquently, this compas- 
sionate and long-suffering character of the Almighty. 
But if we read the story with care we shall see that the 
sin which was punished by the death of Nadab and Abihu 
was no mere casual and careless disregard of an eccle- 
siastical ritual. The lesson which their death teaches 
is not that God placed emphasis in the time of Moses 
upon the forms and ceremonies for which in the time 
of Isaac he expressed, through his inspired prophet, 
undisguised contempt. 

Nadab and Abiliu were the sons of Aaron, and with 
their brothers, Eleazar and Ithamar, bad been set apart 
and consecrated to the priesthood. With their father 
they had accompanied the seventy elders partly up the 
Holy Mount, which Moses — to receive the 
divine communication. They had thus been inducted 
into their sacred ottice by a twofold ordination: a for- 
mal and ceremonial one, and the more solemn and sa- 
cred one of direct approach to God in the clouds and 
thick darkness. But neither the sacred office to which 
they were called, the solemn duty laid upon them of 
developing in an ignorant people a reverential mind 
and a spiritual conscience, nor the awful experience 
through which they had passed in accompanying 
Moses and Aaron into the outer courts of that temple 
of nature in which God had revealed himself to Moses, 
and through Moses to the children of Israel, had suc- 
ceeded in sobering and sanctifying them. Of their real 
character nothing is known except what little is indi- 
cated by their sin and the sudden and terrible penalty 
which fell upen thom ; but that little is full of signifi- 
cance. Into the Tabernacle, which was the symbolic 
house of God, the tent wherein he was, in a peculiar 
sense, supposed to reside, they came one day inebri- 
ated.? The law of God required that fire should al- 
ways be kept up upon the great altar, and that the 
daily incense should be burned in censers filled with 
it. This law they had already neglected ; the fire upon 
the great altar they had suffered to go out. The time 
of the offering of incense had come ; the symbolic act 
representing the offering of veneration and love to Al- 
mighty God. To them this incense-burning was but a 
mere form, to be gone through in the quickest and 
easiest way. It was a trouble to rekindle the fire on 
the great altar; they kindled a fire in some other way, 
lighted the incense, and began the perfunctory swing- 
ing to and fro of the censer, when a thunderbolt from 
heaven, perhaps a stroke of lightning, fell and laid 
them dead before the altar. Moses interpreted the 
dread event to the astonished people : ‘‘I will be sanc- 
tified in them that come nigh me.” God would not be 
approached by the mere careless, perfunctory and offi- 
cial performance of an external rite, deprived by a 
flippant and profane method of ministration of all its 
significance. Severe as was the blow that fell on the 
father’s heart he uttered no word of remonstrance and 
none of complaint: ‘‘ Aaron held his peace.” The law 
forbade mourning to the priests; Aaron could not 
bring himself to eat from the sin-offering and the burnt- 
offering which had belonged properly to the day’s 

} International S. 8. Lesson for October 80, 1881.—Lev. x. 1-11, 
Golden Text: Lev. xi., 44. 

2** As immediately after the record of this transaction (the death 
of Nadab and Abihu) and in apparent reference to it, comes a prohi- 
bition of wine or strong drink to the priests whose turn it might be 
to enter the Tabernack, it is not unfairly surmised that Nadab and 
Abihu were intoxicated when they committed this serious error in 
their ministrations.”—McClintock & Strong’s “,Cyclopedia.” 





service, so rudely and terribly interrupted. This was 
his only sign of mourning ; and when he explained the 
reason of his abstinence to his brother his excuse was 
accepted, and ‘‘ Moses was content.” 

1. The church has learned the lesson taught by the 
tragic death of Aaron’s sons, yet history shows abun- 
dantly that it needed to be tanght. In all ages of the 
world, priests appointed to their office by superior 
power—drafted, not voluntcers—have fallen frequently 
into the sin of idle, irreverent and profane ceremonal- 
ism; the sin which Malachi condemned in terms of 
severe and eloquent reprobation: ‘‘A son honoreth 
his father, and a servant his master; if then I be a 
father, where is mine honor? And if I be a master, 
where is my fear? said the Lord of Hosts unto you, 
O priests that despise my name. And ye say, wherein 
have we despised thy name? Ye offer polluted bread 
upon mine altar ; and ye say, wherein have we polluted 
thee? Inthat ye say, The table of the Lerd is con- 
temptible. And if ye offer the blind for sacrifice, is it 
not evil? and if ye offer the Jame and sick, 1s it not 
evil? offer it now unto thy governor: will he be pleased 
with thee, or accept thy person? saith the Lord of 
Hosts.”* 

Pagan history is full of illustrations of a light, pro- 
fane and polluting priestly service. Luther, going to 
Rome and expecting there to tind in the very heart of 
the church a sacred light that should relieve his doubts, 
allay his restlessness and inspire him with new hope 
and new consecration, found the priests muttering 
jests and even imprecations in the saying of their 
masses: Nadab and Abihu, under the very shadow of 
the Vatican, offering strange and polluted fire before 
God's altar. Perhaps no one incident in Luther’s life 
did more to arouse his indignation against the Papacy 
and to give strength to his resolution for a genuine 
reformation than this discovery. Still to-day, in those 
churches in which religious experience finds its ex- 
pression chiefly through forms and ceremonies, Nadab 
and Abihu are to be found in the temple. Mr. Wallace, 
in his account of the Greek Church, in ‘‘Russia,” gives 
a portrait of more than one recreant and apostate priest 
ministering in false pretense. Even in the Protestant 
Church of England such ministry has not been uncom- 
mon, in times past, by clergymen who had sought or 
accepted office for its emoluments, and to whom all its 
services were no acts of reverent and sacred worship 
but merely a porfunctory and necessary routine, 
to be avoided when possible, and to be performed, 
when necessary, with the least labor and in the quick- 
est time.? 

It seems to me, however, I confess, that the direct 
lesson of the story of Nadab and Abihu needs no 
longer to be learned. I should be sorry to believe, I 
do not believe, that any considerable number of minis- 
ters in thiscountry, where the ministry are wholly volun- 
teers, are guilty of entering the cha: cel or the pulpit in 
other than a reverent mood and with an earnest spirit. 
Whatever other faults the ministry may have, as 
a class, Protestant and Roman Catholic alike are genu- 
ine, sincere and devoted men. Prayer and preaching 
are not with them mere professional routine. With all 
variations of mood and temper, with all lack of spirit- 
ual earnestness, characteristic of human nature in the 
pulpit as out of it, with all earthiness of ambition and 
vanity dimming the fine gold of their devotions, it is 
nevertheless true that, with rare exceptions, there is a 
real devotion in all their public prayers, and there is a 
real desire to bring the truth home to the hearts and 
consciences of men in all their public teaching. The 
world has made some gain in three thousand years, 
and Nadab and Abihu no longer minister in the 
Church of God. Nevertheless, whoever enters the 
ministry, drawn to it not by a profound desire to 
bring men to the knowledge of the love of God but by 
the social attractions of the ministerial profession, or 
by its opportunities for display; whoever enters the 
pulpit not inspired by a devout desire to worship and 
glorify God; not sanctified in spirit and in purpose ; 
whoever attempts to enkindle his sermon not by the 
fire of piety forever kept burning on the altar, but vy 
rhetorical device borrowed from the stage or the ros- 
trum ; whoever in careless forgetf::lness that he is min- 
istering to immortal spirits, and before the eternal 
God, stands in the pulpit and speaks words either of 
devotion or of religious instruction without thought 
of their meaning, in so far approaches that sin of irrev- 
erence and profanation for which God e :pressed his 


abhorrence in the sudden blow which struck the pro- 
fane sons of Aaron instantly dead. 

2. Though the prime lesson of this incident seems to 
me to be for the clergy, yet in our time and under the 
New Testament dispensation no such broad and clear 
line between clergy is drawn as existed in the days of 
Moses. Whoever leads the devotion of a Sunday- 
school or a household ; whoever teaches, whether it be 


1 Lev. x., 8. 19, 20. 

9 Mal. i., 6, 7, 8. 

* For facts sustaining this general statement see Lecky’s “ History 
of England in the 18th Century.” 
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a great congregation, a small class, or a single child ; 
whoever directly or indirectly, by literature, by per- 
sonal instruction, in the press, the pulpit, the Sabbath- 
school, or the home circle, undertakes in any wise to 
mediate between God and an immortal soul, is, for the 
time, a priest of God. Whoever suffers sacred things 
to be profaned ; whoever makes a jest of holy things ; 
whoever brings the Bible into ridicule or into ridicu- 
lous associations; whoever makes of sacred experi- 
ence, as expressed in Christian hymns, a jest; who- 
ever, in short, carries into the holy places and the holy 
things of life an irreverent, a profane, a godless spirit, 
is, I will pot say guilty of the sin of Nadub and Abihu, 
but certainly not guiltless of a sin approximating theirs. 
8. 8S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarrts. 

CentraL Tuouanr.—Reverence for God's house. 

Ist. To let the children know that God’s place 
should be kept holy. 

Ask the children how many of them remember the 
lesson about Moses and the burning bush. Put a few 
questions like the following: When Moses saw the 
burning bush what did be do? What did he hear 
when he stood by the bush ? What did God tell him 
to take off? Why? 

Let the teacher now tell the children that in some 
countries people always take off their shoes before 
they go into a church, because to them the church is 
such a holy place. They think that it would be a great 
sin to carry dust and dirt on their shoes into God’s 
house. 

Tell the children that the lesson to-day is about two 
men who took something worse than dirt into God’s 
house. 

2d. To teach about Nadab and Abihu carrying 
drunkenness and disobedience into God’s house. 

Show a picture of Aaron, the high priest; briefly 
state his duties ; tell that he had four sons who God 
said should be priests to help their father in the Tab- 
ernacle. Tell that two of them, Nadab and Abihu, 
were the wicked men who took something bad into 
God’s house. 

For a few moments let the children think in silence 
what Nadab and Abihu could have taken into the 
Tabernacle. It would probably be too mirth-provok- 
ing to let the children tell what they think was taken 
in; but let the teacher tell that they had filled them- 
selves with strong drink; that is, gone into God’s 
house drunk, and that they had also dared to carry in 
their hands the golden cups for incense, which only 
their father, the high priesf, was allowed to carry. 
Ask the children if any of them had thought of these 
things. 

Let the teacher point to the golden altar in the pict- 
ure of the Tabernacle drawn on the blackboard on 
Oct. 9th, and tell the children that was the place to 
which Nadab and Abihu walked and where they stood, 
before God’s altar, with golden cups in their hands 
filled with fire to burn incense. Impress the children 
with the thought that Nadab and Abihu had brought 
drunkenness and disobedience into God’s house. Viv- 
idly describe the punishment which God sent upon 
them—immediate death by fire from heaven, a burial 
of shame, and the father and two brothers and every- 
body forbidden to mourn for them. 

3d To warn the children against ways in which 
they may dishonor God’s holy place. 

Let the teacher ask the children to tell what they 
ought not to bring into God’s house, cither to the 
church services or to Sunday-school. They will prob- 
ably mention things to play with, thoughts about play, 
naughty, teasing ways, proud thoughts, angry thoughts, 
wishes to hurt somebody, etc. Let the teacher sug- 
gest what they do not mention. 

It would be well as a means of keeping this lesson 
in their mind to have recited by the class in concert, 
in reverent attitude, at the opening of the session: 
‘*The Lord is in bis holy temple; let all the earth keep 
silence before him.” 








Diymouth Pulpit. 


Sermon BY Henry Warp BrEouer. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Aone that way which shines with the memory of the past—the 
way our Saviour trod, the way of our fathers, the way of our experi- 
ence, the way of faith and of prayer—we desire to draw near to thee 


tomed to pray, to those that pray doubtfully, and to all who have 
rejoice in prayer. May we all of us rise as doves, and flock to the 
windows where thou dost receive us—even the windows of the ark 
which rides upon the stormy seas. Though thou art in a land of 
victory, and the chant shall never die, we are yet in the land of con- 


flict. We are yet weak, both in body andin mind. We are yet | 


hedged in by many difficulties of life. Our utmost strivings are to 
attain, often, only patience. We see as children behold the stars 
which they can never reach, The things which we desire shine as 
lights afar off. They may be ours by and by, but we cannot yet 
teuch them. That purity of thought, that emancipation from all 








that clouds it, that sympathy which brings summer to our own soul, | 


that truth, and justice, and Jovingness and lovabieness which are in 
thee—toward these things every one of us strives. Lord, behold how 
imperfect ix all our endeavor. How easily we forget the very things 


for which we mean chiefly to live! How very soon are our thoughts | 
entangled in things worldly which should be our servants ministering | 


to us, but which so easily become our masters and dominate us! 
How often we sit with our feet in the stocks at. midnight in the pris 
on, and forget that thy servants of old got freedom with songs and 
prayers and rejoicings! How narrow is the scope of our ambition! 
How largely it centers on things that are visible! How much to as 


is the clamor of men, and how little the silence of God! How much | 


do we desire the things which we can handle, and which perish in 
the using; but the eternal glory, the throne, the crown, the pain, 
the blessed fellowship with the spirii< cf just men made perfect 
how far away, as beautiful chimes, these things seem, mostly, to us! 
and we desire that illumination, that fire of the Holy Ghost, by which 
we may be kindled, and by which being kindled we may be as coals 
that never die from off the altar. 

We pray that thon wilt be very gracious to all those whom the 
storm has fallen upon, and whose branches are bent with tears. 
Wilt thou grant unto them joy, at last, out of mourning, and a deep 
ening of their affection, a widening of their faith, and a sense of the 
great world above them, where comes neither sickness, nor death, 
nor distress, nor overthrow. Thus by sorrow enlarge their whole 
manhood, that they may find rising up within themselves the 
strength which they need. Yea, as thou hast brought the sweetest 
and whitest flower out from the thornbush, so out from the prick, 
the laceration and the trouble of vexation, and sorrow, and remorse, 
and grief, may there blossom, at last, in true penitence, the love 
of Jesus Christ, full of beauty and sweetness. 

We pray that thy blessing may rest upon al] those that are sepa- 


rated from us by the wide sea, or that wander in distant lands, or | 


that are iv our own land far apart. On this day, as it comes around, 
may all of them have some thoughts for us, as we have many for 
them. Preserve them in their outward estate and in their inward 


| condition. We pray that thou wilt bring home again the wanderers, 


wherever they may be pilgrims, that they may be joined to us again 
in thy courts by God's goodness. 


We pray that thon wilt bless thy servants who in every way are | 


laboring for the fulfillment of thy cause among men. Grant that 
those who teach the young may themselves be mightily taught of 


God; and may the services which they perform be not enforced as | 


services of duty alone ; may they put cheerfulness and the alacrity 


of love into them, knowing that what they do for men they do for | 


God. May they not grudgingly serve the Lord Jesus Christ. How 
hath he freely served them! How hath he got in all the world 


nothing back! How hath he wrung out the very dregs of the cup | 


' 


that they might live! 
liberally served them. 

Hear us, in these our petitions, and answer us, for Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 


May they not stingily serve Him who has so 


SERMON. 
THE DIGNITY OF MAN.* 

“ But I say unto you, that in this place is one greater than the 
temple.” —Matt. xii, 6, 

ESUS was accustomed to respect all the usages of 
@ his own nation. He never interfered with them 
except to give them their original seope, and to place 
them upon the highest moral ground. He observed 
the Sabbath day, but not altogether as his country- 
men did. He was accustomed to attend the worship 
of the synagogue, and with larger intent and better 
fruit than the mere ritualistic attendant. 

It happened one day, as they were walking on the 
Sabbath (there were no highways such as we have, 
but only paths whcih led through orcharas, or olive 
groves, or fields of wheat or barley), that the disciples 
plucked some heads of wheat on either hand, and, 
rubbing out the kernels, ate them. The fastidious 
Pharisees counted that as a species of harvesting, and 
therefore to them it was working on the Lord’s day, 
and they rebuked them, saying, ‘‘ Behld, thy disciples 
do that which is not lawful to do on the Sabbath day.” 

Now, manifestly, the Sabbath day was not hurt; 
and, manifestly, the rigor of such a restriction on their 
conduct, the absolute taking away of their volition 
and liberty on the Lord’s day, was using a beneficent 
institution for an unbenevolentend. It was needlessly 
limiting the freedom and happiness of the disciples. 
So the Saviour did not strike a blow at the Sabbath 
when he struck a blow at the Pharisees’ construction 
of the right usages of the Sabbath. He said: 

* Have ye not read what David did, when he was a hungered, and 
they that were with him; how he entered into the house of God, 
and did eat the shewbread, which was not lawful for him to eat, 
neither for them which were with him, but only for the priests? Or 
have ye not read in the law, how that on the sabbath days the 
priests in the temple profane the sabbath, and are blameless? But 
I say unto you, That in this place is one greater than the temple.” 

This was an argument for the right and the dignity 
of the rational man over all externals. There is noth- 
ing on the broad earth so sacred as man himself, 
within himself. There is nothing upon earth which 
touches, guides, limits, restrains, governs man, that 


| does not derive its right to do it from the fact that it 
| benefits man. Beyond that it has no rights over him. 


And yet, this scene, simple as it is, is one of the 
most audacious that took place in the whole ministry 


| of the Saviour. If there was one thing that united 





4 | the nation by the finest memories of the pas 0- 
this morning. Give strength to all; to the little ones, to those accus- | the y past, by po 


etic and religious associations, and by a glowing and 
glorious patriotism, it was the temple. Prefigured by 
the tabernacle, that went through the desert and into 
the Promised Land, at last was fulfilled that capacious 
and splendid wonder of antiquity, the temple. It was 
about this that all their proudest feelings gathered. 


*Sunpay Morwnine, Oct. 9, 1881. Lesson: Matt. xxv., 31-46, 
Hymns, (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 981, 878,988, Reported ex- 
presely for The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 








They were proud of it within and without. If one 
approached it from the East, it appeared pure, white, 
glowing, in the morning sun. There was probably no 
orb in antiquity—not even the acropolis in Athens 

that produced such an impression of splendor and 
beauty as the temple in Jerusalem. In the temple 
were treasures. There were all the symbols of the re- 
ligion of the Jews. There was the sacrificial altar. 
There was the holy of holies. There the saintly had 
dwelt, and there the priests dwelt yet. It was also, 
more than any other place in antiquity, the place of 
common national resort. It was the exchange for 
thought, for news, and for all that pertained to Jerusa- 
lem, to the Jewish religion, and to the nation itself. 
You can scarcely conceive of anything that was more 


impressive to the imagination of the enthusiastic Jews. 
Though they were 11l-housed, ill-fed and _ ill-clothed, 
mostly, in those days of abominable oppression and 
| mistreatment, still they all had a common possession 

in that temple. Over it they believed God let fall his 
sweetest smiles and his best benedictions. That there 


was anything on earth grander, and more consecrated 
to holy usages, or that there was anything which bet- 
ter fulfilled the highest aspirations of the nation than 
the temple, no man believed. 

Who was this audacious peasant, born, as his coun- 


trymen thought, in Galilee, a province filled up with 
all manner of foreigners, and a province where half- 
| heathenism prevailed in many quarters? He was a 
| man of doubtful birth. He had been searched out, 
| listened to, and condemned by the learned class of his 
own people. This Jesus, who went about raising 
bubbles of enthusiasm on the troubled sea of the pub- 
| lic mind—who was the son of a carpenter and had 
worked at his father’s trade—this man stood before the 
| temple, and said, ‘‘ A greater than this temple is here.” 
| If some lunatic escaped from the asylum should stand 
| in the presence of the Capitol at Washington, while all 
thoughts and suggestions in regard to it were national, 
and say, ‘‘I am a more important institution than this 
Capitol,” he scarcely would utter anything more ridic- 
ulous than to that people was this boast of Christ., 
And yet no man feels now that there was anything 
but sublimity in it. He was greater than the temple. 
He was in every relation greater. He represented 
more of the past than it did. There were in him the 
seeds of a nobler patriotism than that which had been 
kept in the temple. He represented an antiquity, and 
he represented a future. He represented everything 
that could make him literally and truly greater, nobler, 
more impressive, grander in every way than the white 
templeé. 

Of course it was true, on the supposition that he 
spoke simply and only as One divine; if he stood in 
his relation to perfect divinity then no man would 
doubt; but he spoke as one in the flesh. It was the 
Captain of salvation, who was made pcrfect through 
suffering while yet he was in the state of suffering, 
that spoke. It was the Man of sorrows, intimately 
acquainted with grief, that spoke. It was he who was 
tempted in all points like as we are, only without sin. 
It was the anointed Jesus, Son of God, Son of man. 
Unquestionably he spoke in regard to himself as he 
stood environed with all the physical life of the world 
about him. 

There was the identification, thus, of God with the 
human race. I believe that Christ was divine. I 
believe him to be one person in the incommunicable 
Trinity. That I do not know what that means merely 
fulfills the declaration that God is unsearchable and 
past finding out; and I receive the fact without any 
philosophy in the matter. I regard the identification 
of Christ with the human race to have been moral; not 
dynastic, with any such halting and miserable expla- 
nation as the meager philosophy of antiquity was able 
to give of the phenomena of his life, on the theory that 
he was God, and yet upon the fact that he suffered all 
the ills incident to humanity. 

It was the great event of the whole history that God, 
through Jesus Christ, in.the most plenary manner 
made manifest the identification of the divine nature 
with human nature. This was the peculiarity of the 
whole Gospel. We believe, from the distinctive teach- 
ing of the New Testament and of the world, that God, 
in the way of governorship, as Creator, Patriarch, 
Prophet, Priest, King and Father, is connected with 
the human family ; but the doctrine of the indwelling 
of God in the human family is a different and a more 
advanced doctrine. 

“T am the vine; ye are the branches ;” “abide in me, and I in 
you,” 

All through the matchless book of John the same 
thought runs; and men try to exclude it from the 
canon, very much as I suppose moles would try to 
exclude astronomy from the book of their science. It 
is the highest, the sublimest, the brightest, the noblest 
part of the New Testament. In that book particularly 
you shall find this one truth: ‘‘l and my Father are 
one ;” ‘“‘abide ye in me, that you may be one, as we 
are one; that you may be one“in us.” The absolute 
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identification of God with the human spirit is the one 
great truth of the New Testament. 

This is‘carried on in every form, didactically, argu- 
mentatively, and poetically; and it breaks out indeed 
at last in the magnificent, dramatic burst of Revela- 
tion, where it Says: 

“‘T heard a great voice out of heaven, saying, Behold, the taberna- 
cle of God 
be his people, 
God.” 


and he will dwell with them, and they shali 


with them, and be their 


is with men, 
and God himself shall be 

So then Christ, humble, in a peasant’s garb, rejected, 
almost without any external authority or presence, 
[am greater than the temple ;” and 
That is, the temple 
was a treasure to man’s 
but a Being in 
who had in him the seeds of ever- 


stood declaring, * 
he was greater than the temple. 
was dead, and he was alive. It 
thoughts, and was valuable as such; 
the presence of it, 
lasting life and creative power, and the overflowing of 
whose thought and feeling was to be the history of 
the ages yet to come—was he not greater than it, and 
more sacred ? 

But this truth, since Christ is identified with the 
human race, is not expended simply in his example. 
You will recollect that the declaration came out in an 
They 
have a right to voluntary actions on Sunday. The 
Sabbath is not to bea chain around their hands and 
their feet, so that they cannot walk, nor pluck any- 
thing they please, nor live in a dignified liberty. The 
Sabbath, he declares further, was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath. The Sabbath is not like a 
suit of clothes which is measured and put on a man as 
if it were more important than the man himself. It 


is something for him to 


argument to raise the liberty of his followers. 


wear or cast off according to 
his own conscience. Man master of the Sab- 
bath day. Man is superior to the synagogue. Man is 
greater than the temple, greater than the church, 
greater than the sacrament, and greater than the altar. 
The living, conscious and eternal flame of human life, 
since it has been commingled with the divine life, par- 
ticipates in the divine nature, and though it be 
latent, or only in seed-form, it has something of that 
which belongs to God; and on the round earth, on 


is the 


land or sea, man is more noble and has more dignity 
and authority than more than light; more 
than heat; more than electric fluid; more than 
gravitation; more than solids or liquids. Man, the 
chief work of God, in God stands higher than anything 
He is 
greater and more sacred than all laws and institutions. 


nature : 
the 


else in creation within the sphere of this world. 


We are eternally praising the state of society; we 
are talking all the time about courts of justice; we 
are forever lauding these things; we are continually 
speaking in the highest terms of the government, and 
of outgrowths of civilization. These things are not to 
and it does not undervalue them to 
place them in their proper relation; it subordinates 


them, and registers them, 


be undervalued : 


and furnishes a criterion by 
extent of their authority. All 
of them are meant to be servants, ministering slaves, 


which to judge of the 


bringing their service and ministry to man—not man 
man by man; the individual. The 
intrinsic ineradicable and eternal elements that are in 
human raise man so high that it is not the 
right of king, priest, or any other creature, to touch 
He is 
sacred ; and that without regard to whether he violates 
or does not violate law, or whether he is good or bad. 
That which lies back of laws, back of conduct and 
back of desert is the essential, original and eternal 
glory of God in the dignity of human nature. Christ 
came in part to identify himself with the human race, 
saying to men, in the figure of the judgment day, 
** Inasmuch have harmed the very least of 
these” ?—no, ‘‘ Inasmuch as you have neglected them, 
you have neglected me. Inasmuch as you have served 
them you have served me. The least, the lowest, the 
weakest and the wickedest.” The test cannot be car- 
ried any further down than it is carried in that match- 
less dramatic picture of the equitable justice of God. 
Now, this does not carry with it the necessity of a 
man’s overstepping and breaking the law. We go 
upon the supposition that laws which are made in a 
land like this are serving men by holding them to 
righteousness inits broadest scope; that men who 
violate the law violate themselves ; 


in the mass, but 
Mature 


him with harm, with oppression, with wrong. 


as 


ye 


that the punish. 
ments which visit them are just, remedial, scholastic, 
pedagogic, paternal, and that they are meant to help 
to build up and not to destroy. It is not a discrimina 
tion socialistic, communistic, wanton, designed to 
overthrow the sacred order of things; it is simply a 
criterion by which to determine what is the function 
and what is the duty of all forms of organization in 
human society. Its purpose is notto maintain these 
as if they were intrinsically so valuable or so dignified 
or so glorious but that they are to be used in minister- 
ing to man’s hberty, purity, happiness and augmenta- 
tion, because he is godlike, inasmuch as God is in him. 

Therefore, all rights, all authorities and all institu- 
tions that fall short of subordinating themselves to the 





welfare of man are usurpers. Whatever law does 
harm to man, and is not necessarily for the public 
good, is an offense to God, and is high treason. 
Whenever governments or parties so fall into the hands 
of selfish men that they are used wantonly for the 
purposes of the few to the neglect of the many, they 
are void by reason of that perversion ; for all laws and 
institutions are man’s slaves, and not his oppressors. 
While we are talking so much about the dignity of 
government, and the sacredness of law, we are to bear 
in mind that there is something more dignified than 
government and more sacred than law; namely, the 
individual for which they were created, and who makes 
it worth our while to sustain them. 

The strength of national life lies in the force and 
scope and quality of its citizens. It does not lie in the 
extent of limitless territory. Russia and the United 
States stand pre-eminent in all the world for the ter- 
ritory which they possess. The territory of Russia 
lies in almost every latitude and longitude, we, too, 
can almost embrace the world; but magnitude of ter- 
ritory does not make Russia a compact, homogeneous, 
civilized, Christianized, and happy nation. Russia is, 
as a nation, like a mass of marbles that touch each 
other, but that have no cohesion and no unity; and 
America may become like unto it. Our vast territory 
is not necessarily a contribution to the civilization of 
our and nation. You cannot make a strong 
state of anything but the mental qualities of its 
citizens. You cannot make a state strong by increas- 
ing its manufacture, its commerce, its agriculture, its 
various industries. You may make art embellish 
labor, you may have cities as frequent as now cottages 
are, you may turn all the water-courses to treble uses ; 
the sea may pour its abundancce upon the shore, and 
the continent may bow down with uncountable treas- 
ures upon the land, but if the people are not vital, and 
large-minded, and just, the nation is weak. 

A nation carrying treasure is as a camel that crosses 
the desert with treasure. Much as may be upon the 
camel’s hump, the camel must be strong enough to 
carry it or it is of no avail. If he be weak and feeble 
and if he stumble and die, with him perishes what he 
carries. 


age 


It is natural for us, in our sensuous age, and in the 
homely way in which we look at things, to call our- 
selves great and strong because we have such a, popula- 
tion, because they are so inventive and so industrious, 
because we have such heaps of treasure, because our 
fields are embellished year by year with wonderful 
harvests, because everything which a smiling God can 
give to man is bestowed upon us, so that we become 
the refuge of the poor and the distressed in all the 
world to such an extent that ships enough are not 
built to bring hither all the weary pilgrims that fain 
would flee from the bondages of their life; but after 
all it is not these things that make a strong nation. A 
nation is made strong, if at all, by the emancipation 
of the souls of its people, by giving them a larger 
reason, a better conscience, purer affections, more of 
faith, and, above all, of that faith which sees the invisi- 
ble, and believes in things which science can not touch 
nor even understand. Science may plow our fields 
better than we do, or dig our mines better than we do; 
science may find out secrets of the alembic that we 
have not dreamed of; science may in a thousand ways 
shape society, building it up from the outside; but 
only from the inward man can the nation be built up 
in a stability that will defy the ages. 

As these things chime in with the notions of men in 
regard to democratic liberty, and as they somewhat 
flatter our feeling that we stand among the foremost 
nations of the earth, and that we possess that intelli- 
gence which is a crowning glory, and which makes the 
State strong by making its individuals strong, we 
accept them so far, I take it; but I propose to show 
that the strength of the religious institutions of the 
land lies in the liberty, and largeness, and individuality 
of the men and women who dwell under them. It 
made no difference to Noah who got into his ark. He 
had them there, and he would rot let them out until 
he had landed on Mount Ararat. There are a great 
many people who hold that in the providence of God 
the church is a kind of ark, that men once in there are 
safe, and that the church is a kind of conveyancer. 
Their idea is that, when you are once in, the main 
thing is to observe the order of the ark; to not get 
overboard; keep peace among yourselves; to mind 
the captain. These things are all that they regard as 
necessary. Multitudes of persons say, ‘‘ When a man 
comes into the church his business is to observe the 
order of the church ; and if the church says, ‘Hold 
your tongue,’ it is his duty to hold his tongue; and 
if the church says, ‘Speak,’ it is his duty to speak.” 
The church, according to the theory of these men, is 
to ordain the days and the prayers, and, if possible, 
organize everything for every hour and every minute, 
formulating it, so that a man shall cease to be an indi- 
vidual, and shall be merely one wheel that is revolv- 
ing in its place in a vast'machinery. That conception 





of the function of the church to conform men to its 
power and glory and so-called usefulness, is carrying 
men right straight back to Babylon. It is carrying 
them to the most wasteful conception of man. It is 
directly in the path of progress. It was not known in 
the earlier church, and ought not to have been known 
in ours ; for we were born under a hierarchy, and are 
not yet cleansed of the slime that came with our birth. 
The notion that the church is a divine, consecrated 
thing, and that men are all bound, on the penalty and 
risk of their salvation, to go into it, and to lose their 
freedom, their vitality, their largeness of action or be- 
lief, by submitting to its laws and organizations, is 
false, and must be so long as God is God and Christ is 
Christ. The individual conscience is larger and more 
authoritative than the church and its institutions, its 
ordinances, or its various officers; and to affirm this is 
not to discredit the uses of the church. I believe in 
churches ; I believe in their organizations. I have no 
objection to any number of ordinances, provided they 
are to be voluntarily rejected or accepted by those to 
whom they are presented. I do not object to the 
church having creeds, and to there being as many 
changes in those creeds as there are days in the round 
year. I have no objection to anything that men choose 
to put into a church; but the man who turns this 
human machinery round upon the community and 
says, “It is God, and it is authoritative over your 
reason, your conscience and your conduct,” has be- 
come anti-Christ, no matter by what name he is called. 
The use of the church to limit the liberty and*put a 
penalty on the free moral use of a man’s interior and 
spiritual nature is the deadliest operation known in 
time, and the most damnable to those that so use it. 
When religious institutions develop and defend tie 
rights of conscience, and incite to beauty of life, then 
they are Christ’s institutions; they are his nurses; 
they are his foster-mothers; they are his affectionate 
household servants, that run in and out for the pur- 
pose of making the individual larger, freer, more beau- 
tiful, purer and nobler; but when the church has to 
shut up the individual, to limit him, to reduce him to 
the babe form that eats pap out of the ecclesiastical 
spoon, then the church is wanton and is apostate. 

A still more common fault of the church is to think 
simply of itself. When churches seek only to main- 
tain their standing ; when they are afraid that their 
buildings shall be contaminated by being made to serve 
the interests of humanity; when they are not employed 
to carry out the light of truth, condemning or approv- 
ing the conduct of the community according as it is 
good or evil, lest the influence of religion be destroyed ; 
when they set themselves apart, and refuse to let their 
light shine full abroad; when they have such political 
power, such intelligence and such respectability to 
maintain that they are timid in the discharge of their 
duty ; when they revolve around worldly considera- 
tious of prudence and policy, instead of around Jesus, 
and are afraid to act for fear they shall be hurt, 
and their ministers shall be hurt, and their ordi- 
nances shall be hurt, and are willing that men 
shall be damned if they themselves are only saved 
—when churches take such grounds as these they are, 
indeed, departing widely from the uses for which they 
were ordained. Nothing can so beautify and build up 
the church as having large-hearted, free souls in it. 
These are the pillars of the church. Nothing can weak- 
en the church so much as to cast out from its midst 
men of unblemished lives and large hearts and free 
thoughts. Woe be to the time when strong men, ac- 
tive men, pure men cannot abide within any de- 
nomination. The true end of life is one’s own self: 
not in the perverted sense of selfishness, but in the 
sense that every one of us is divine; that to every one 
of us is given at least a kindling spark, and that it 
is ours to make it burn larger and larger upon the altar ; 
that to every one of us is given seeds, and that it is 
ours to plant and water and develop them. In truth, 
a price has been put into our hand to get wisdom ; and 
it is our business to obtain that wisdom which is de- 
clared in Holy Writ to be more precious than rubies, 
than gold or than silver. All activities, all endeavors 
of household life, all civic matters, looked upon merely 
in their externality, are waste and void, and have no 
value. Woe, then, be to the man who sells himself 
for money, as he does who makes money the thing for 
which he lives. Woe be to the man who sells himself 
for pleasure, as he does who makes pleasure the object 
of his thought and the whole current and movement 
of his life! Woe be to the man who sells himself for 
power, as he does to whom power is the end and in- 
citement of every day! Over again is repeated thrice 
ten thousand times in every generation the scene of 
the accursed thirty pieces of silver in betraying one’s 
Master. 

Know ye not that ye are temples of the Holy Ghost? 
Know ye not that God dwelleth in you, or seeks to, 
and that the end of your life is so to build up the 
structure of your character that it may be sympathetic 
with God’s nature, and that he may dwell within you? 
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Books aud Authors. 


OUR WESTERN EMPIRE.‘ 

This volume of 1,800 pages is the latest and the best 
account of the great West. This region only a few 
years ago was an untrodden and unproductive wilder- 
ness, but is rapidly coming to be almost central in 
position and superabundant in wealth. Dr. Brockett 
is a careful. conscientious and painstakiny worker. 
He has had long training in the art (and itis a distinet- 
ive literary art) of gathering information from many 
sources and combining it in a comprehensive and well- 
adjusted and proportioned whole. His volume is 
packed full of information ; it is compact; it has been 
made into 1,800 pages not by any diffuse descriptions, 
nor any verbose rhetoric, nor any long quotations, but 
by the superabundance of the material which he has 
harvested in many fields. His volume consists of 
four parts. The first describes the general features of 
the great West beyond the Mississippi, its geograph- 
ical characteristics, its desert lands, its mineral wealth, 
its wild and domestic animals, its soils and climate, its 
lumber and stock-raising, and the suggestions of its 
possible development in the future afforded by the 
history of the past. Part second, ‘‘ Immigration,” 
might justly be published separately as a guide-book 
toimmigrants. It indicates the adaptation of differ- 
ent localities for different employments; the routes ; 
the methods of securing available lands; the condi- 
tions necessary to suecess, either as a farmer or in 
stock-raising or mining; and statistical figures indi- 
cating the success attainable. Part third takes up the 
several States and Territories, describing them in de- 
tail, devoting a chapter to each one. Part fourth, 
which is really supplemental tu the volume, contains 
two chapters on regions outside our Western Empire. 

The disappointed immigrant—he who has gone 
West expecting to find an easy mode of making a live- 
lihood, if not a fortune; he who predicates his hope 
of success in a new country on the fact that he has 
failed in anold one, or he who, through ill-advice, lack of 
wisdom, or inevitable mischance, has fallen upon some 
special misfortune, such as sickness, grasshoppers or 
drought, which has brought disaster, if not calamity 
and ruin upon him—will undoubtedly pronounce Dr. 
Brockett’s book quite too golden-hued. We are in- 
clined ourselves to think that Dr. Brockett is an op- 
timist, and looks naturally, if not from principle, 
upon the bright side of life. His statistics are those of 
success, not of failure. When he tells us, for example, 
that in stock-raising the profits of an investment of 
#154,000 will be in three years $129,000, he must be 
deemed to be giving the profits of an unusually skillful 
and successful stock breeder. Fora clear and impar- 
tial picture, he should have added the possible loss in 
the case of an unwise or an unsuccessful stock breeder. 
The sensible reader will, however, make allowances, 
He will recognize the fact that men want to know not 
how to fail, but how to succeed; and not what are the 
fruits of failure, but what are the fruits of success ; and 
Dr. Brockett’s figures show clearly, and we are in- 
clined to think indubitably, that there 1s no profession 
which promises a large return with greater assurance 
than that of some forms of agriculture in some parts of 
the region lying west of the Mississippi River. He 
certainly does not draw upon his imagination nor paint 
idealized pictures. He gives figures for every con- 
clusion and quotes authorities for every figure, so that 
the skeptical reader may investigate for himself and 
come to his own Conclusion respecting any possible al- 
lowance that should be made for the author’s enthusi- 
astic patriotism. The truth is that the most prosaic 
facts respecting the growth of our Western Empire 
seem like an impossible romance, and the most self- 
restrained descriptions of its resources and its possi- 
bilities seem wild and visionary to anyone who has not 
personally visited it. In reading the book, we began 
by marking some of the more siguificant facts for 
quotation, but we soon found that they were so numer- 
ous that our review would grow into a magazine article 
if we attempted to give any picture of the Western 
Empire with this book as our basis, and they were all 
so significant that to select one in preference over an- 
other was almost impossible. We must therefore con- 
tent ourselves with recommending this volume to those 
readers who are interested to know with some minutie 
of detail the commercial and industrial features of the 
great West. We should add that it is well printed, and 
accompanied with maps and illustrations. 


Poems. By Oscar Wilde. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) 
Those to whom Mr. Wilde is known only through the absurd- 
ities attributed in the columns of ‘‘ Punch” to the coterie of 
‘* Eethetes,” of which he is reported the chief apostle, or 
the amusing caricatures of Du Maurier, will read this collec- 
tion of poems with surprise. To lovers of poetry the sur- 
prise will be mingled with disappointment. Caricature, how- 





10ur Western Empire ; or, the New West Beyond the Misstesippi. 
By,L. B. Brockett, A.M., M, D, (Bradley, Garretsen & Co.) 


ever, from its nature, deals only with extremes ; and ‘* Mau- 
die” is undoubtedly only a grotesque and highly exaggerated 
Oscar Wilde. Certainly in these verses there are indications 
of great talent, and possibly of genius yet to manifest itself. 
One ig reminded in reading them sometimes of Swinburne, 
sometimes of Rossetti, but most of William Morris. There is 
the same inclination to classical or mythological subjects and 
allusions; the same delicacy of expression, and preponder- 
ance of alliterative and symphonous effects, and the same 
appeal to the passionate and sensuous, rather than the intel- 
lectual and moral, forsympathy. Of words—the raw mate- 
rial of literature—Mr. Wilde is already a master. Our dis- 
appointment springs from the inequality often to be detected 
between the richness and melody of his diction and versifica- 
tion, and the thought which is expressed by them. One can- 
not but regret that a writer who shows capacity to do so 
much should lack either the capacity or the will to accom- 
plish greater things. These, however, may come hereafter ; 
at times faint traces of that self-dissatisfaction which is the 
most effective spur of the soul towards loftier attainments are 
discernible. With the fullest recognition of the harmony of 
his verse, and of the abundance of beautiful imagery, Mr. 
Wilde is still, what a greater master in the same poetic school 
has styled himself, ‘‘ the idle singer of an empty day.” 

Arne. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Translated by Rasmus 
B. Anderson. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This is 
one of the very finest works which the great Norwegian nov- 
elist has given the world. It is a story of exquisite simplici- 
ty. purity and beauty ; full of the charm of Norse life as it 
reveals itself in the seclusion of quiet valleys, the unbroken 
silence of the mountains, and the deep repose of the fiords. 
To the novel-reader jaded with well-worn plots, wearied 
with unhealthy and morbid analyses of passion, this story 
breathes the very air of nature, and has all the sweetness of 
awild-flower. Bjérnson is a man of the finest literary genius 
and is aleo a great personality. His energy has sought and 
found activity in almost every department of work; the 
foremost man of letters in Norway. he is also the leader of 
the liberal party in the constitutional struggle between the 
people and the king. Heis a man of marvelous intensity of 
nature, versatility of talent, and a Titanic energy which 
revives in his own person the tradition of old Norse vigor 
and power. The simplicity and naturalness of *‘ Arne” are 
characteristic of a massive nature which has much in com- 
mon with the grandeur of Norse scenery and the gr2atness 
of Norse history. In Norway as in no other country in 
Europe the people are the State, and it was the unerring 
instinct of genius which led Bjérnson to make the life of the 
country population his special study. ‘‘ Arne” is a beautiful 
picture of rustic life, quiet and reposeful in style, with 
glances into the deeps of passion and tragedy. A poetic 
vein runs through the story and sets its prose passages to 
music. This new edition is bound with the exquisite fitness 
and taste which are characteristic of the Riverside Press. 

Ballads by William Makepeace Thackeray. [lustrated. 
(Boston ; James R. O-good & Co.) The fame of Thackeray 
is a growing one. Unlike many novelists his works seem to 
gain flavor with age. The spirit of humor, which was so 
strong in hiui, nowhere overflowed so spontaneously as in 
these ballads. They are full of his charming extravagance, 
with not infrequent touches of that pathos of which he was 
such a master in his best moments. It is perhaps, only a 
deeply serious nature that cap be genuinely mirthful. Thack- 
eray saw life with eyes that had ‘‘looked on man’s mortal- 
ity” witha keen and penetrating vision, and he was there- 
fore all the better prepared to see by sharp contrast the 
droll] and humorous aspects of character. No one can 
understand Thackeray without some knowledge of his 
ballads, and this is decidedly the best edition which has yet 
been put into the hands of American readers. It is illus- 
trated as few booke are in point of quality; the illustrations 
serving a8 invaluable commentaries on the text. Some of 
these ballads are so widely known as to be almost household 
words, and all are worthy of acquaintance. The delicious 
enjoyment which Thackeray got out of the writing of some 
of them will be fully shared by every reader, and certainly 
no lover of the great novelist can afford to be without this 
volume. The work is beantifully bound, and cannot fail to 
be one of the most attractive books of the season. 

English Anthems. Compiled by 8. Lasar. (Biglow & 
Main.) Since the completion of his ‘* Evangelical Hymnal” 
Mr. Lasa: 2as been occupying himeelf in the compilation of 
the same ciass of music for choir use, and the result of his 
labors n. 7 appears in this handsomely bound volume of 350 
pages. It contains a selection of about seventy-five anthems 
by the best English and one or two French composers. They 
are the works that one will hear rendered by such choirs as 
that of St. Paul’s Cathedral; the Temple Church, London ; 
Westminster Abbey; the Cathedral at York, and in fact in 
all the cathedrals and churches in England where music is 
made anything of a specialty. They are characterized by a 
dignity of movement and an entire freedom from those cheap 
and showy melodies which are too often associated with 
hymns of praise and devotion. The field from which the 
compiler has made his selections is a wide one, and the diffi- 
culty has no doubt been to determine, among so much that is 
good, what is best ; to make the book, that is, really repre- 
sent in music the theory of the survival of the fittest. 

The Emigrant’s Friend: Containing Information and 
Advice for Persons intending to Emigrate to the United 
States. By Major Jones, U. 8. Consul, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
With Map. Revised Edition, 1881. (Tyne Publishing Co., 
Limited.) It is the object of this book *‘ to furnish complete, 
authentic and impartial information to those contemplating 
leaving the old home to try their fortunes in the West.” 
The author promises to give a revised edition early in the 
spring of each year, thus adapting the book to such changes 
as are constantly taking place in facilities of travel and in 
agricultural and industrial development. The book, which 








is a manual of 350 pages, is largely statistical. The author 


appears to have taken great pains in the gathering and colla- 
tion of his statistics, and in his description of particular 
localities his tone is impartial and judicial. He points out to 
the emigrant, with great fairness, undesirable points, and 
indicates disadvantages as well as advantages of location. 
The book will be found useful to any Eastern man as well as 
to any foreigner who thinks of removing to the agricultural 
regions of the West. 

A Short History of Art. By Julia B. DeForest. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) This profusely illustrated volume is an admi- 
rable introduction to the larger histories of art, of which 
Liibke’s is specially recommended. Beginning with the 
primitive developments of art, it traces very accurately, 
though necessarily in a very condensed style. the wide unfold- 
ing of the art instinct in Greece, Rome, India, mediwval En- 
repe, and the modern world. The age of the renaissance re- 
ceives specially full treatment and is presented at considera- 
ble length. The work finds its value in its general trust- 
worthiness, its clearness of arrangement, and its orderly de- 
velopment of the subject. The reader is greatly aided by the 
numerous illustrations which fill its pages, and will find the 
book admirable as a compend or as a preparation to fuller 
study of art history. The index is very full, and a glossary 
of art-terms is appended, with an ingenious chart which 
shows the relative chronological position of the principal 
artists of the Renaissance period and of the preceding and 
succeeding epochs. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—A new penny paper for ladies in London is called the 
‘* Fan.” 

—A new Russian journal has made its appearance at 
Geneva. 

—Mr. Cable is reported to be writing a history of New 
Orleans. 

—A good edition is wanted in England of the “ Essays 
of Sainte-Beuve.” 

—The forlornest book of the hour: ‘‘ The Autobiography 
of Mark Rutherford.” 

—Mark Twain is about bringing out a new volume in Lon- 
don, called ‘‘ Prince and Pauper.” 

—The first edition of the Rev. E. P. Roe’s last story, 
** Without a Home,” is 20,000 copies. 

—Miss Dudu Fletcher, the author of ‘‘ Kismet” and “ Mi- 
rage,” is translating Venetian sonnets. 

—A new weekly paper is said to be on the eve of pub- 
lication in Boston, its specialty to be a cartoon. 

—Mrs. Brassey’s celebrated ‘ Voyage in the Yacht Sun- 
beam ”’ can now be bought in a six-penny edition. 

—Mises Braddon is complaining of the lack of favor shown 
by the buying public towards her “‘ condensed” Scott. 

—‘ Notes of a Pianist” isa good title, and Gottschalk’s 
‘* notes” with the pen were as clever as his ‘‘ notes” on the 
piano. 

—Mr. George Riddle has resigned his position as instractor 
in elocution at Harvard College, and is going into theatriculs 
as a business. ° 

—A second edition is on its way through the press of 
Longmans of Dr. Davidson's ‘Introduction to the New 
Testament,” carefully revised and enlarged. 

—**Donald and Dorothy” is the title of the new serial 
which Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge has written for St. Nicholas, 
and a hundred thousand children are crying for it. 

—‘*Summer Rambles,” a new publication by A. Williams 
& Co., of Boston, relates in an amusing fashion the advent- 
ures of two Boston gentlemen on atrip to Florida. 

—‘*Food and Health” will hereafter be issued fortnightly, 
and will pay special attention to all the forms of adulteration 
of food and drinks, making independent analyses in each 
case. 

—Dodd, Mead & Co. have a new “ Elsie Book,” “‘ Mildred 
and Elsie,’ a series which in a quiet way is said to have a 
larger annual sale than almost any other of its kind in this 
country. 

—Maemillan & Co. have in preparation a work on “‘ The 
Graphic Arts,” by Mr. Hamerton, of which limited editions 
will be published in two forms, with numerous and varied 
illustrations. 

—Thomas Miller, known as the ‘‘‘Basket-Maker Poet,” but 
whose principal work was his history of the Anglo-Saxons, 
left a tamily in destitution, and contributions for their sup- 
port are called for in England. 

—Any of our readers who may be interested in adding to 
their collection Df male and female gorilla skeletons can 
learn of some “‘ fine specimens” by addressing a recent ad- 
vertiser tn the London ‘‘Athenzum.” 

—The two sermons on Garfield preached by Dr. Henry W. 
Bellows will, in response to a very general. demand, be 
issued in a few days by G. P. Putnam's Sons, in a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘‘ Before and After.the President’s Death.” 

—Mr. Richard Markham, which is probably a pseudonym, 
adds to his ‘‘Around the Yule Log” and ‘‘Aboard the 
Mavis” a new volume in the same key, called ‘‘ On the Edge 
of Winter,” a narrative of ‘‘ the good old colony times.” 

—We are sorry for the American home which has not 
a copy of either Mrs. Helen Kendrick Johnson's ‘ Our Fa- 
miliar Songs,” or of ‘the ‘‘ Franklin Square Song Book.” 
The capacity of these books to enrich the evening at home 
around the piano is almost infinite. 

—Dr. G. Stanley Hall is preparing an ‘‘ Introduction to the 
Study of Philosophy,” to consist of six sections: Logic, His- 
tory of Philosophy, Metaphysics, sthetics, Ethics, and 
Psychology. He proposes to adhere to the historic and ob- 
jective method, and to give, without criticism and without 
detail concerning controverted points, a clear and concise 
conception of what mental philosophy is. Each section is to 
be introduced with an historical sketch. Dr. Hall has the 
highest qualifications for this work, and the vigor, clearness 
and intelligence displayed in his incidental treatment of those 
themes in his recent ‘‘Aspects of German Culture” give 





promise of a work of great value. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. | 


(The receipt of all new publisations delivered at | 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- | 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue, Publishers | 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memor- 
anda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 

Am. Tract Soc. 

“ Nellie’s New Home.” By Mrs, M. F. Butts. 

“Sandy’s Faith.” By Lydia L. Rouse. 

“The Nameless Waif.” 

DENNISON & Co. 

“Over the Hill to the White House.” 
E. M. Allderdice. 

T. CoTEsworRTH PICKNEY. 


By Mrs. 


“ Pickney’s Directory of the Schools and Colleges 
of the United States and Canada.” 
Goop Heauttu Pus. Co. 
“Home Hand-book of 
Rational Medicine.” 


Domestic Hygiene and | 


Sons. 


World.’ 


C, SCRIBNER’S 


“ The f the Jules 
Verne. 
* Queen Titania.” 
* East of the Jordan.” 
“ Theory of Preaching.” 
D. Lorunor & Co, 
“ Five Little Peppers, and How They Grew.” 
Maryaret Sidney. 
“The Tent in the 


Exploration ¢ By 

By Hijalmar Boyesen. 

by Selah Merrill. 
By Austin Phelps, D.D. 


liy 


Notch.” By Edward A. Rand. 
Rosr. Carter & Bro. 
“ The Letter of Credit.” By the author of ** Wide, 
Wide World. 
I. K. Funk. 
“The Meisterschaft System of Language.” 
chard 8. Rosenthal. 


By 


TOWNSEND Met 
* Art Topics.” By Charles S. Farrar, 


OUN. 


HouGuTon, MIFFLIN & Co. 

* Garfield’s Words.” Compiled by Wm. Ralston 

Balch. 
ROBERTS Bros. 

“The Man Jesus.” By John White Chadwick. 

“A Pageant, and other Poems.” By Christina 
G. Rossetti. 

D. APPLETON & Co. 


“In the Brush.” By the Kev. Hamilton W. 

Pierson. 
“The Sun.” 
* Roses and Myrtles. 


wall, 


By C. A. Young, Ph.D., LL.D. 
By Sarah Jerusha Corn- 
A. C. 


“In Prospect of Sunday.” 
A. 


ARMSTRONG & SON. 

By B. G. 8S. Rowes, 
b. 
NorMAL TEACHER PuB. House. 

“The New Method.” By R. Heber Holbrook. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Captain Fritz; His Friends and Adveniures.’ 
By Emily Huntington Miller. 

WARREN F, DRarer, 

* Aryo-Semitic Speech.” By James 
McCurdy. 

CassELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co. 

“ French and English Dictionary.” By Prof. E. 
Roubaud. 

** Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes.” 

“A Biography of David Cox.” By William 
Hall. Edited, with additions, by John ,Thackray 
Bunce. 

GEo. MuNRO, 17 to 27 Vandewater St., N. Y. 


Frederick 


(Seaside Library.) 

“ Torthowald.” By James Grant. 

“ Rose Lodge.” By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

“The Haven of Unrest.” By Hon. Lewis Wing- 
field. 

* Agnes Grey.”” By Anne Bronte. 

“Of Thorns, Grapes?” A. 
* Clara Stanhope’s Diamonds.” 


by D., author of 
Harrer & Bros. 
(Franklin Square Library.) 
“Ivy: Cousin and Bride.” By Percy Greg. 
Music, 
(Oliver Ditson & Co.) 
** Herald of Praise.” By L. O. Emerson. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW BOOKsS. 
The Incarnate Saviour. 

By the Rev. W. R. Nicoll. 


The Letter of Credit, 


By author of * Wide, Wide World.” 12mo. 1 








12mo 


My Desire 

The End of a Coil 

D’Aubigne's History of the Ref- 
ormation 

Heroism of Christian Women......1 > 

Christian Retirement, New Eaition. 


Mabel’s Stepmother, Author “ Win 
and Wear 


The Way to Fortune. 
Grandma's Recollections. 
Gates of Prayer. Dr. Macduff (new ed.) 


is Any of the above sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS 


60 illus. 1 25 


5 


NEW AND VALUABLE 


FOR THE FALI OF -1881- 
Send for Complete Catalogue. 


BOOKS (hates. Series Sin 


WILL PUBLISH, OCT. 22d, 


THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES OF 





DORE'S MILTON'S PARADISE 
Lost. Illustrated with full-page draw- 
ings by Gustave Dore. New Edition. 
Cloth, full gilt, #6; full morocco, gilt, 
#10. 

“The most splendid book of the season.””—{Ill- 
lustrated London News. 

All who remember ** The Doré Bible Gallery ” will 
give this new and elegant edition of Milton a hearty 
It is printed fromthe same plates as the 
original high-priced edition. 


THE DORE BIBLE GALLERY. Con- 


taining a selection of 100 of the finest 
drawings of Gustave Doré, with deserip- 
tive letter—press by T. R. Chambers, D.D., 
Crown folio, cloth, full gilt, $6; full Tur- 
key morocco, $10. 


welcome. 


“Tt is elegant in appeance, valuable in matter, 
and contains the best of Doré’s illustrations of the 
Bible.” Episcopal Register. 


PICTURES OF BIRD-LIFE IN PEN 
and Pencil. By Rev. M. G. Watkins, 
M.A. Illustrated with full-page pictures 
by Giacomelli; also a large number of 
smaller illustrations. Cloth, full gilt 
sides and edges, $7.50; full Turkey mo- 
rocco, #15. 


“The engravings are all magnificent specimens 
of art, and the text is worthy of its rich illustra- 
tions.”—[{Chicago Times. 


LESSONS IN FIGURE-PAINTING IN 


Water-Colors. Sixteen colored plates 
from designs by Blanche Macarthur 
(Medalist, Royal Academy, 1877, for the 
best painting of a head from life) and 
Jennie Moore (Medalist for a drawing 
from the antique). With special instruc- 
tion by the painters. Sixteen colored 
plates, #3. 


FLOWER-PAINTING IN WATER- 
Colors. By F. Edward Holme, F.L.8., 
F.8.A. Twenty-four plates in all (four- 
teen Garden and ten Wild Flowers, from 
the ‘* Familiar Wild and Garden Flow- 
ers”), with text. Crown 4to, oblong, 





cloth, #2.50. 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF 
THE CIVIL WAR. 


A Series of volumes contributed by a number of 
leading actors in and students of the great con- 
flict of 1861-65, with a view to the bringing to- 
gether, for the first time, a full and authoritive 
military history of the suppression of the 
Rebellion. The volumes will be 12 in number, 
of about 250 pages each, illustrated by maps and 
plans prepared under the direction of the 
authors. They will appear, as far as possible, 
in the chronological order of the campaigns of 
which they treat ; and by their preliminary and 
concluding chapters will be so far connected that 

| the completed work will practically cover the 

entire field of the war. The price of each 
volume will be $1. 


| Vou. L—The Outbreak of Rebellion. 


| By John G. Nicolay, Esq., Private Secretary to 
President Lincoln; late to 


One Hundred and Sixteen Thousand Sold, 


Entirely New and Enlarged Edition. 


’ 
CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY | 
(French-English, English-French). En- 
larged by the addition of nearly 200 pages. | 
Extra crown 8vo, 1146 pages, cloth, $1.50. 
This new edition of * Cassell’s French Diction- 
ary”—the popularity of which has been attested by | 
the sale of upwards of one hundred and sixteen | 
thousand copies—has undergone a thorough and 
complete revision, under the direction of Prot. E. 
Roubaud, B.A., of Paris, and bas been entirely resect 
in new type. It is corrected according to the latest 
edition of the Dictionary of the French Academy 
(1877), and not only contains the 2,200 new words 
introduced into that work, but several hundred in 
addition, making a total of nearly 3,000 new words. 
Many other features are introduced which are not 
found in any other existing dictionary, rendering it France, etc. 
the cheapest yet most complete, extensive, and A preliminary volume, describing the opening of 
far as modern spelling is concerned) the on/y accu- | the war, and covering the period from the election of 
rate dictionary of the French language published in | Lincoln to the end of the first Battle of Bull Run. 


this country. lay . 
| Vou. 1.—F rom Fort Henry to Corinth. 
CASSELL a POPUL AR LIBRARY By the Hon. M. F. Force, Justice of the Superior 
ae ws = sar eS Court, Cincinnati; late Brigadier-General and 
A series of — and original works on Bvt. Maj. Gen’l U. 8S. V., commanding First 
interesting topics, put into a handy and Division, 17th Corps ; in 1862, Lieut. Colonel of 
readable form. In stiff paper covers, 25 the 20th Ohio, commanding the regiment at 
cts. each; or cloth, 50 cts. Shiloh; Treasurer of the Society of the Army 

of the Tennessee. 


Consul-General 


xO 


List of Volumes now in course of Publica- 

J 2 , J Publica The narrative of evente in the West from the sum- 
tion : mer of 1861 to May, 1862, coverine the capture of 
Forts Henry and Donelson, the Battle of Shiloh 
etc., etc, 


Each, 1 vol, 12mo, with Maps. Price, $1.00 


Vots. lL. to VIL. Now Reapy. 


1. History of the Free-Trade Movemeni in 

England. By Augustus Mongredien. 
The Covenanters. By the Rev. J. Taylor, 
Boswelland Johnson: Their Companions 
and Contemporaries. By J. F. Waller, LL.D. 
4. The Rev. Rowland Hill. By E. Broome. 
> = introduction by the Rey, J. Stoughton, | 

.D. 


READY NOVEMBER 19th: 
Vou. Il.—The Peninsula. 


By Alexander S. Webb, LL.D., President of the 
College of the City of New York; Assistant 
Chief of Artillery, Army of the Potomac, 1861 
62; General Commanding 2d Div., 2d Corps ; 
Chief of Staff, Army of the Potomac, etc. 


“ 





2 
2 
>. 


5. Domestic Folk-Lore. By the Rey. T. F. | 

Thiselton Dyer, M.A. | 

The Story of the English Jacobins. By | 
Edward Smith, F.S.S. 

7. John Wesley. By the Rev. R. Green. 


8. The Wit and Wisdom of Parliament. Ry 
Henry Latchford. . 


American Humorists. By Moy Thomas. 
Notable Irishmen. By Perceval Graves. 
Notable Scotchmen. By J. M. Ross, LL.D. 


The Wit and Wisdom of the Bench and | 
Bar. By the Hon. F. C. Moncrieff. 


13. The Huguenots. By Gustav Masson. 
14. The Colonial Empire. By R. Acton. 
15. The England of Shakespeare. By 


Goadby. 


6. 

| The history of McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign, 

| fom his appointment to the end of the Seven Days’ 
‘ight. 


Vor. IV.—The Army under Pope. 
By John C. Ropes, Esq., Member of the Mil- 
itary Society of Massachusetts, the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, etc. 


9. 
10. 
11. 


12. From the appointment of Pope to command the 


Army of Virginia to the , a of McClellan to 
the genera! command in September, 1862. 


The following volumes are far advanced in p'ep- 
E- 


aration, and will appear at short intervals : 


Vout. V.—The Antietam and Freder- 





With remarks on his Works and Genius. 
tions, by John Thackray Bunce. 
cloth extra, $2. 


no mean capacity. ‘To his technical knowledge Mr. 
acquaintance with books and men.’ 


A BIOGRAPHY OF DAVID COX. 


EXTRACT FROM EDITORS PREFACE. 


“Long and close intimacy with Mr. Cox during the whole period of the artist’s residence at Har- 
borne afforded his biographer special opportunities of learning the history of his friend, of studying his 
works and his method, and of forming an estimate of his genius. - 
art, or as an amateur, that Mr. Hall entered upon the work. 


icksourg. 
By Francis Winthrop Palfrey, late Col. 20th 
Mass. Infantry, Bvt. Brig-Gen’l U. 8. V., etc. 


Vor. VI.—Chancellorsville and Gettys- 
burg. 
By Abner Doubleday, late Bvt. Maj.-Gen’l 
U. 8.A., and Maj.-Gen’l U. 8. V. 


Vou. VI.—The Army of the Cumber- 
land. 

By Henry M. Cist, Bvt. Brig.-Gen’l U.S.V.; A.A. 

G. on the Staff of Maj.-Gen’l Rosecrans, 

and the staff of Maj.-Gen’l Thomas ; Corre- 

sponding Secretary of the Society of the Army 


By William Hall. Edited, with addi- 
With Autotype Portrait. Demy 8vo, 


It was not as a person aninstructed in 
D He was an artist of long experience and of 
Hall added the advantages derived from a large 





Ge This is but a small part of the new books now ready, or nearly ready. 
send you our new Catalogue, free, on application. 


If you have children, send us three-cent stamp for our LIST OF CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS, fully illustrated, and bound in Lithographic Cover. 


of the Cumberland, 

Vor. 1X.—The Campaign of Atlanta. 
By the Hon. ‘Jacob D. Cox, Ex-Governor of 
Ohio; late Secretary of the Interior, of the 
United States; Maj.-Gen’l U. 8. V., etc. 


Vor. X.—The March to the Sea. 


Franklin and Nashville. By the Hon. Jacob 


We will 





LONDON, PARIS, and 


~ BUNDY’S 
LIFE OF GARFIELD. 


i2me. Cloth. Price, S1. 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 3d, 1881. 

Gentlemen: Of the many lives of the late Presi- 
dent (I have seenten or twelve) published during 
the campaign last year, that of Major Bundy may 
be signalized, as regards authenticity and general 
interest. 

It is within my knowledge that Major Bundy had 
access toa large mass of correspondence and pri- 
vate memoranda, which afforded him unusual facil- 
ities in the preparation of his work—in fact, a labor 
of love—which, in my judgment, was well and faith- 
fully done. 

In making this statement I do not undervalue the 
work of other writers who, with the material at 
their command, tried to illustrate a life which has 
become a sacred memory in the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Very truly yours, A. F. ROCKWELL. 
Messrs. A. S, Barnnzs & Co., Publishers, 111 & 113 





530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


William St., New York. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO,, 


D. Cox. 
Vou. XI.—The Campaigns of Grant in 
Virginia. 
By Andrew A. Humphreys, Brig.-Gen’l and 
Bvt. Maj.-Gen’l U. 8. A.; late ;Chief Engineer ; 
Chief of staff, Army of the Potomac, 1563-'64 ; 
General Commanding 2d Corps, etc. 


‘ 739 & 741 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
THE NEW HYMNARY 
Vou. VILL.—The Mississippi, 


BY SS. LASAR, 4 
I = . | And one other volume, completing the series, 
* the Standard Seng Beek for Sunday-Schools | are in course of preparation, and their contents 


desiring the higher style of Music. and authors will be announced ina short time. 
Price $40 per 100. One copy sent by mail 
for examination on receipt of price. 





| *,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
| mail upon receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


“Without a Home.” 


BIGLOW & MAIN, | 


76 EAST NINTH ST., 81 RANDOLPH ST., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. | 


Encyclopedia Britannica. —s. 
NOW PUBLISHED. 
AMERICAN REPRINT. | The first edition of 20,000 copies of 


Vel. XII. is now ready for de- FE. P. Roe’s new story, ‘* Without a 
livery to subscribers, Home,” is now ready, and is for sale 


— at all bookstores. 
J, M. STODDART & CO,, 


Large 12mo, handsomely bound, $1.50. 
Publishers, 





DODD, MEAD & CO., 





727 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Publishers, New York. 
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Messrs. ROBERTS BROS.’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE MAN JESUS. 
WICK. 16mo, cloth. 


By Rev. Joun W, Cuan- 
Price $1. 

‘* A masterly piece of work,” is the criticism of a 
distinguished man of letters. ‘A very interesting 
and remarkable book,” this biography of Jesus, 
beginning “with a critical examination of our 
sources of information in regard to him; then fol- 
lows a charming chapter on Palestine at the tim. of 
the appearance ‘of Jesus, and the story of his life. 
It is strange that the familiarincidents can be made 
so fresh ; that the life of Jesus can be so written 
that it seems new, and the reader is carried on 
through the days of cheerful hope and love to those 
of suffering and sadness, till his sympathy with 
Jesus is so loving, so human, that the crucifixion 
brings a grief as passionate as if it were & cruel 
wrong that had just been committed,” says the 
** Boston Daily Advertiser, 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: A Biograph- 
ical Sketch, with Selections from his Writings 
in Poetry and Prose. By A. J. SyYmMrneton, 
With Portrait of Wordsworth and View of 
Rydal Mount. 2 vols. l6mo. Cloth. Price, 
$2. 

A PAGEANT, and other Poems. By 

The Gob- 

Price, $1.25. 


Curtstina G. Rosserti, author of * 
lin Market,” etc. I6mo. Cloth. 


* Miss Rossetti’s poetry has lost none of those 
characteristics which to all readers are pleasing, 
and to some are, no doubt, a source of peculiar and 
special delight. . . . As graceful and bewitch- 
ing as the children for whom it is written (‘ The 
Months, a Pageant’), it is also as unconscious as 
they. All the lesson to be drawn from it 1s that 
Nature is beautiful in her every mood, and that God 
is good. Like all beautiful things, in short, it 
teaches, without any effort and without knowimg it, 
the only lesson of life that is worth knowing,” says 
the * London Atheneum.” 





Sold by all Booksellers. 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


THE SHAKSPEARE 
PHRASE BOOFE. 


By JOHN BARTLETT. 


Mailed, postpaid, by the 


12mo. Cloth, $3.00. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 
Sixnty-Third Thousand, 


12mo. Cloth. $3.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PuBLIsnERs, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 


C. GRIGGS & CO. 
CHICAGO, 
Have Just Published: 


eg 


By WM. MATHEWS, LL.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


**Racy, brilliant, learned, full of apt quotations 
and happy allusions.”—[Yale Courant. 

** Both +cholarly and inte resting. Plenty of zood 
reading and no lack of solid seuse.”—{The Church- 
man, New York. 

‘*An interesting companion to all who enjoy the 
best literary expression of sensible and practical 
ideas.’’—{[Evening Express, New York. 

‘*Dr. Mathews! criticitm and observations are 

snerally just, and he knows how to illustrate them 
»y forcible examples.”—{The Statesman, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

** Not leas neat for fee mndity of thoucht 
than for brilliancy of st Worthy, in what- 
ever aspect recarded, ' ‘unstinted commendation.’ 

[Episcopal Resister, Philadelphia. 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 





GETTING ON IN THE WORLD eresedoccec tee ae 
THE GREAT CONVERSERS.................... 150 
WORDS : THEIR USE AND ABUSE . 150 
HOURS WITH MEN AND BOOKS.....,........ 1 50 
**MONDAY CHATS” Sabewes ccc cde ceseses -. 200 
ORATORY AND ORATOBS. sie Stonne es . 200 


A hundred thousand een of ‘prof. 
Mathews’ Works have been sold in Amer- 


ROBERTSON’S 
LIVING THOUGHTS. 


A Thesaurus. Selected from his Sermons, ete. $1.25. 

“* The ;keenest and most brilliant passages, ar- 
ranged alphabeticaily under appropriate headings.” 
—{Cleveland Herald. 


** The index is a marvel of judicious labor.”"—[Syr- 
acuse (N. Y.) Journal. 


** Pull of gems of rhetoric, in each of which is en- 
shrined a helpful and ennobling thought."’—{Tran 
script, Portland, Me. 


*,* For sale by all Bookseller "8 ; or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 








for tor Pastore Schoo] and rly Libra- 
for Paren sochene, 
You Roe Children. Catal 


AD) Whwt bantabers New Vork 





Those answering an Advertisement wiit 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ana 
Publisher by stating thut they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Uniem. 


HARPERS’ 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


(Ne. 378) 


FOR NOVEMBER 


Conclusion of the 63d Volume. | 


CONTAINS? 


In Cornwall with an Umbrella, 


By WiturAm H. Rivera, illustrated by RELN- 
HART ; 
A Week in a Dug-Out, 
Sporting Adventure in the Canada Woods, by W. 
W. Tuomas, Jr., with Illustrations ; 


Tilghman’s Ride from Yorktown to 
Philadelphia, 

A Poem, by Howarp Py tg, illustrated by the 
Author. 

Journalistic London—Second Paper, 
By Joseru Ha7ron, with illustrations. 
Ohio’s First Capital, 

A paper by ALFRED MATHEWs on Chillicothe, and 
the Settlement in that neighborhood, by NaTHan- 
1EL Massi£ and other Virginians. Illustrated by 
Portraits, Views of old historic Mansions, etc. 


The Land of the Midnight Sun, 

A paper, by Joun HABBERTON, On the basis of ma- 
terials furnished by Du CuaiLuiu’s book with the 
same title, illustrated by engravings from that 
work. 

A Reminiscence of Dean Stanley, 

By Tuomas Huaues, with a full-page portrait. 


Tehauntepec and the Eads Ship Railway, 
By Jou» A. DiL1o0N, illustrated by Map and Plans; 
Two Serial Novels; 

ANNE, by Miss Constance FENIMORE WOOLSON ; 

A LAODICEAN, by THom4s Harpy : 
Short Storics; 
By Joun EsteN CooKE and Vireinia W. Joun- 


SON; 
Poems; 
By Lucy Larcom and ADELLAIDE CILLEY WAL 
DRON ; 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS: 
Editor’s Easy Chair; 
Editor’s Literary Record ; 
| Editor’s Historical Record; ° 
Editor’s Drawer. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year.......... H 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............ 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year.... 1 50 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list 
of Harper's Franklin Square Library will be fur- 
nished gratuitously on application to HARPER & 
BRoTuERs. 


t@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


Superior Singing Books| 
Song Mag ic Day Se ~ hy —* - 
= graded and most pleasing 


elementary exercises. The best collec tom of eas 
gleea, etc., ever published. Choice Hymn Tunes anc 
Splendid ‘Anthems! All live teachers will ‘‘ hail it 
with delight!” Notice the size and price: 160 
pages. 50c. $5.00 per doz. 


Straub’s Chorus Book & retisions: 


Advanced Classes, Associations, etc. This book con- 
tains the best music in the world! 8 and Secu- 
lar. The best concert pieces ever written ! Don’t 
fail to examine it. Only 0c. $5.00 per doz. 








The best choir 


| 
. ' 
‘Convention and Choir toi or tar 








ence. 200 pages 
of beautiful Anthems, and a few choice Hymn Tunes. 
It also contains 100 pages of sparkling Glees, and in- | 
cludes a short and attractive elementary department, | 
Hundreds ef choirs have already adoy it, while | 
many of the leading convention men are using it, 
320 pages. $1.00. $10.00 per doz. 


Examine these books. yare emphatically the 


best! Sent on ——— P a price. Specimen 
pages and circulars free. 


§. W. STRAUB, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 











lisher of Music Books for Day Schools, 8 
"Giaaes and Sunday “Schools. ry 


pola ics READY : 


IN THE BRUSH 


Or, OLD-TIME SOCIAL, POLITICAL, 
AND RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE 
SOUTHWEST. 


By the Rev. Hami_ton W. Pierson, D.D., 
ex-President of Cumberland Coilege, 
Kentucky. 


With Illustrations by W. L. 


SHEPPARD. | 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. | 


Dr. Pierson was for many years, before the 
war, agent of the Bible Society in the South- 
west; and this book is a narration of many 
peculiar experiences and strange adventures 
in that region. Dr. Pierson is not only a} 
graphic and picturesque writer, but has a 
keen sense of humor, and his narrative is thus 
enlivened by many mirthful stories. 


[From the * Evangelist.” 

“Many years ago Dr. Pierson was active m the 
Southwest in the cause of education and Bible dis- 
tribution, and he has here, under the title of *In 
the Bush; or, Old-Time Social, Political and Relig 
ious Life in the Southwest,’ preserved some of the 
most salient and memorable of his experiences 
The book smacks of the soil, and of a state of things 
most unique and interesting, yet now rapidly fad- | 
ing from memory and reminiscence. . . . Its 
vivid, lively, and witbal most truthful descriptions 
off state of society now passed away forever will 
be read with interest.” 


| 
} 


For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by mail, 


post-paid, on receipt of price. 


| 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, | 


1,3 & 5 Bonn 8t., New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Home Ballads. | 


By BayaRp Tay.Lor. Beautifully illustrated, artist 
ically stamped and bound, in the same general 
style as ‘‘ The Hanging of the Crane,” ‘‘ Forest | 
Scenes,” etc. svo, cloth, handsomely stamped, 
#5.00 ; morocco, or tree calf, $9.00. 


A beautiful Holiday book, containing five of Mr. | 
Taylor’s most popular ballads, finely ilustrated, 
and bound in the best style of the Riverside Press. 


Country By-Ways. 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of ‘* 
**Old Friends and New,” 
Classic style, 18mo, $1.25. 
Another book of essays and sketches like those in 
Miss Jewett’s previous volumes, which describe cer 
ain features in New England country life and 
character, with truthfulness, simplicity, sympathy, 
and pathos quite inimitable 


The Children’s Book. 


Edited by Horace E. Scupper, author of the 
**Bodley Books.” A handsome quarto volume, 
containing 450 double-column pages. Profusely 
and beautifwly illustrated, and very attractively 
bound. The frontispiece is a charming colored 
picture designed by Rosina EMMET. #3.50. 


Deephaven,” 
**Play Days.” Little 





The Children’s Book is it. itself a whole library. 
It contains generous selections from the best standard | 
books ever written for children, including Fables, 
Tales, Ballads, Stories, Songs, and other Poems. 
These have been chosen with great care, and with | 
the numerous pictures and the attractive print ne | 
and bindingSmake a book of extraordinary value 
and interest, which cannot fail to be exceedingly 
popular as a gift-book and a Dook for every family. 


*,” For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the P ubtishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
THE NORWAY 
MUSICAL ALBUM. 


By FORESTIER and ANDERSON. 


4 collection of weird, strange, and yet strangely 
capiveting Songs and Melodies from the land of 
Bull; just the music that inspired his imagina- 
tion. Norse and English words. A musical novelty 
that will delight lovers of what is wild, rich and 
romantic in legend and tong. Price $2.50 





GARFIELD’s FUNERAL Manon. Fine portrait. 40 cta 


ROBERT FRANZ’ ALBUM OF SONG. 


Old and new. Approved by the master himself. A 

book in which every note is a vem. German and 

ey words. A hundred exquisite songs. 82, 
; 82.54, cloth. 





HERALD OF PRalIsE. For choirs and conventions. $1. 
(75 cts.) By L. O. | 


THE EAL. EMERSON. Is the 


best Singing school book of the distinguished | 
author. Admirable collection of interesting, wide- 
awake, effective music, combined in a practical and | 
thorough course. Ideal success in an Ideal singing- | 
class will result from using the book. | 


Sone Betis. For eranenndinite, Emerson. b0c. | 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Guas. H. Dirrson & Co., 
843 Broadway; New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Every-Day Life in India, 


By Rey. A. D. Rowe, for many years a mis- 
sionary. 











A most interesting description of the Appear- 
ance, Dress, Home-life, Caste, Religion, Supersti- 
tions and Employments of the y y such 
information and views of life in Ine as can be 
obtained only by a long residence in | country. 

t is illnstrated with 39 cuts from orizina photo- 


grapbs. 12mo. 402 pp. $1.50. 


Lectures on the New lesta- 
ment, 


By Rev. Drs.STorks, HALL, TAYLOR, BEVAN, 






VINCENT, and others. 
At the present time, when everything on the 
New ‘Testament is so eagerly sought and read, the 
arefully prepare 1 thoughts of these lers in the 
pone myo not fail to attract much attention. Each 
author confines hime f to one WOOK or me ries of 


book Large 12 mo. 3604 3 


Opening Plain Paths, 


A book for gtris, highly interesting and very 
suggestive for those who are coming to the close of 
school life. 4 cuts, 12mo, 336 pp. $1.25. 


‘Ready and Willing. 


The early life of a noble young lad in the inter- 
val between his father’s death and bis entrance on 


% pp. $1.25. 


fessional course me fente, 


Edenside 


OR LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF OL K VILLAGE, 


By author of “ Little Captain.” A thrilling story 


of Scottish life. 12mo. 7 cuts, 168 pp. 75 cts, 


Nellie’s New Home. 


A new story by Mrs. M. F. Burrs, needs no 
commendation for our young friends, who have 
often beer charme d by her humor, or touched by 
| he rcharity. 16mo. 4 cuts, 236 pp. $1. 


‘The Nameless Waif. | 


A remarkable, but truthful narrative, showing 
| the steps by which a boy withonta name won a 
home and an education. l6mo, 192 pp. 2 cuts. 80c. 


‘Sandy’s Faith. 


The life-like portrait of a hero of faith, whose 
trust in God through sunshine and storm was fully 


vindicated in the end. 16mo. 136 pp. 2 cuts, 70 cts 


The Tiny Books. 


By Mrs. 8. A. Su1eELps, author of ** Dot Books.” 
A series of four elegant ttle hooks, with eight 


| pictures each. 4 vols 76 pp. each. 32 cute. T5c. 


‘AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St, N. Y., 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston, 1512 Chestnut St,, Philade iphia, 
75 State St., Rochester, 50 Madison St., 
Chicago, 757 Market St., San Vrancisco. 





& DU ICAT IONAL. 


pa KNEWS AGHNCY FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS, 


1. Supplies Scheols and Familes with Teachers. 

2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 

8. Sells and Rents School Properties. 

4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of 

Good Schools. 
Pub! ogg “U.S. School and College Dire ctory. 
» COTESWORTH PINCKNE 
Dome a Building, cor, Broadway and Fourveenth 
Street, New York. 
MWVHE MISSES GRAHAM (Successers te 
the Misses Gireen), formerly of No. 1 Fifth 

Avenue, will re-open their English and Freuch Board- 
ing and Day School for young ladies, on Wednesday, 
September 28th, at No. 63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. This school, established in 1816, continues the 
careful training and thorough instruction in every 
department for which it has hitherto been so favora- 
bly known. 





|: el TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. All 
skilled Teachers should have ‘* Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East l4th St., near University Pl., N. Y. 


ARENTS in search of schools for their children 
will find prospectuses of the best in the country 
in Pinekney’s School and College Direc- 


|tery for 1881. At office free; by mail, Ge. 


Special Catalogues of the best schools furnished 
gratis, T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S Agency for 
Schools and Teachers, Domestic Building, Broad- 
way and Fourteenth Street, New York. 

IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Wercester, Mass., 
Begins its 26th year September 18th, 1481. Studies : 
the niost practical English Branches, Natural Sci- 
ences, Classics, Civil Engineering. 
C. B. METCALF, A.M.. Sup’t. 
INDERGARTEN.—THE PHILA. Train- 
ing School for Kindergarten Teachers re- 

opens Nov. Ist. The Kindergarten, Intermediate 
Class and Advanced School re-open September 28th. 
j Mus. VaN KIkkK, 1333 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Prin- 
| eipal. 


ME: M. F. WALTON, 
os E. 52d St., New Vork. 

School for Young Ladies and Children. Kinder- 
garten. KINDERGARTEN TRAINING CLASS. 
FROEBEL’S methcd thoroughly taught. 

RS. S.L. CADY’S BOARDING SCHOOL 
a for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 
Haven, Ct. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Sena 
for circular. 





F. SEWARD, tonchar of the Tonic Sol-fa 
e System. Address, 76 Kast Ninth Street, 
New York. 
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The Home. 


POLITENESS AND COURTESY IN 
MARRIED LIFE. 
By Mrs. H. W. 

\7 O prophet’s eye is needed to learn if the love 
= remains true, the heart loyal, after a few years 
of married life have passed. The measure and quality 
of poiite and courteous attention manifested between 
husband and wife at that period reveal it so plainly 
that ‘‘he that runs may read” the true story correctly. 

How much of heartache and bitter repining and 
unavailing regret would be spared if all the established 
rules that belong to good breeding were as carefully 
observed after marriage as were so scrupulously mani- 
fested during the hours of courtship and engagement! 
If all this attention and tenderness is to be discarded 
and laid aside with the bridal garments, or doled out 
fitfully, then that life which we are taught to believe 
was intended to be a foretaste of heaven is a sad fail- 
ure, and men and women had better die than make 
the venture. 

As years roll on, cares and trials often press heavily, 
failing health and strength may bring irritability and 
impatience. Then is the time when the true quality of 
the love that brought the pair together will be most 
severely tested. In most cases the trials and anxieties 
that are incident to a mother’s life are very apt to test 
the wife’s patience in a much larger degree than any- 
thing that usually falls upon the husband, and for this 
reason true love will be quick to find the infallible 
remedy. Oh! if husbands fully realized what magic 
gentle, caressing, tender words have when they see a 
shadow on the wife’s face—who in their absence may 
have all day struggled with nursery cares, sickness, or 
household perplexities—they would scarcely feel it 
burdensome to give those tokens of sympathy and 
love that can so instantaneously chase away the clouds 
and beautify the worn face with loving smiles. Fa- 
tigue vanishes and every care is lightened. It is but 
a little thing to do, but wonderfully potent. 

If, on the contrary, ill-bred, rough words, fault- 
finding, or extra calls on the flagging strength, are the 
usual greeting when the husband comes in, as is too 
often the case, we turn with pain and sadness, imagin- 
ing the heartache, the longing for kind words and a 
little appreciation of the labors of the day. Or, worse 
still, there may spring up the bitter sense of injustice 
that will be found warring with the love still warm in 
the wife’s heart. If such lack of kindness or common 
courtesy is long continued, will love conquer in this 
warfare ? 

But all this holds good in regard to the duty of the 
wife, in her care and thought for the husband’s peace 
and comfort. Business troubles often most unexpect- 
edly press upon him, from which he sees the danger of 
great embarrassment and distress ; or if a professional 
man, how many cases will arise that will tax him 
severely, mentally as well as physically, and perhaps 
irritate as well as perplex. This is the time when, like 
a ministering spirit, a wife can best help bear the bur- 
dens, and with gentle words and patient tenderness 
dispel the despondency and restore patience and good 
temper. 

How slight the effort! How magical the result! 
Indeed, where true love prevails it is not even an effort, 
but a great and rich pleasure, which comes because 
love must express itself. 

However fierce the storm or bitter the sorrow which 
God may see fit to send, that love which unites true 
hearts for life has power to assuage the sharpest grief 
and quiet the wildest tempest, because it helps to 
bring both closer to the sheltering arms of Him whose 
name is Love, and build them up more firmly in his 
likeness. 

But when years of companionship tempt to careless 
habits, and lack of politeness and good breeding, what 
is there to look forward to that promises peace and 
happiness for the old age which must come after chil- 
dren have grown up and found homes of their own? 
Then parents must depend largely on each other for 
happiness, but if they, in early life, recklessly cast aside 
that ‘‘pearl of great price”—true abiding love—they 
must go mourning and repining to the grave for lack 
of it. 

Ah! if we could always remember that “‘ a soft answer 
turneth away wrath,” and check the beginnings of 
evil. Unfortunately, youth is the period when, under 
provocation or irritability, a sharp, unkind word leaps 
to the lips more readily than the ‘‘soft answer.” The 
bitterest domestic misery and disunions have sprung 
from some most insignificant difference of opinion, 
when the ‘‘soft answer” would have been oil on the 
troubled waters. 

But the happiness of husband and wife, desirable as 
that is, is not the most important feature, the most 
vital thing to be considered, when children are given 
them. If only they two, who should be one, are bene- 
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fited or injured, it is very little compared with the in- 
fluence of their example for good or ill on those young 
hearts which have been committed to their care and 
for whom they must give a strict account. 

Children almost invariably follow as their parents 
lead. Their good breeding, their politeness, courtesy, 
respect and affection are largely patterned after the 
example of their parents. If the mother shows by her 
daily life that she looks up to the father with loving 
deference as the head of the family, and manifesting 
unmistakable pleasure in seeking his comfort and 
assisting to carry out his wishes, the children will, in 
a large degree, follow her example. 

If the father invariably treats the mother with respect 
and courtesy quite as noticeable as he shows to his 
most esteemed guests, listening to any remarks or 
wishes of hers with deference, be sure the children 
will follow his lead. 

On the other hand, if they habitually notice that she 
meets him with impatience and repression, heedless of 
any of his wishes, or that he meets her with indiffer- 
ence, near allied to rudeness or discourtesy, ridicules 
or sneers at her remarks, or passes them by as if not 
worthy of notice, does any one imagine that the chil- 
dren, even the youngest, will not see this, and from 
such daily examples soon practice what they find is so 
common ? 

We remember reading, or hearing, of a father reprov- 
ing his young son very strongly for ‘‘fretting” at his sis- 
ter, and ordering him toleave the room. The child re- 
luctantly obeyed, and just as he closed the door behind 
him looked back to his father defiantly, saying, ‘*We 
don’t call it that when you talk so to mamma.” 

It is not the peace and happiness of one pair alone 
that depends on the respect, courtesy and affection 
that should govern the whole life. But if carefully 
cultivated, or if wickedly neglected, the influence for 
good or evil branches out in many directions, and may 
be the salvation or ruin of many souls. 








DELICACIES FOR CONVALESCENT S. 
By Evizapetu Rosinson Scovit. 


NOOKING for the sick must do half the work of 
digestion. Everything that is offered to an in- 
valid must be done to perfection. If the dish is a 
failure it must not be served in the sick-room. And 
sometimes one’s best efforts are failures from some 
cause impossible to prevent, leading one to believe 
more firmly than ever in the innate depravity of inani- 
mate matter. Indeed, this 1s a doctrine that impresses 
itself with painful distinctness on the woman who sees 
her carefully-prepared custard separate into curds and 
whey at the moment when it ought to attain perfection ; 
or the jelly that should stand proudly erect, clear as 
crystal, lying limp and muddy in itsmold. Happy the 
patient that has a nurse that rises to the occasion und 
tries until she does succeed. 

When fresh eggs are to be had they are a great re- 
source. They can be prepared in so many different 
ways, and are usually liked and are eaten with relish. 
In dropping eggs it is sometimes difficult to preserve 
the form. Little wire strainers are sold for the pur- 
pose which are very useful. When one is not at hand 
a small half teaspoonful of vinegar added to the water 
helps to set the egg. The water must be boiling at the 
moment the egg is put in, and a square of hot buttered 
toast ready to receive it when it is taken out. A sim- 
ple omelette is made with an egg beaten very light, a 
dessertspoonful of flour, the third of a cup of milk, and 
a little salt. Grated ham may be added if desired, or 
fresh parsley shredded fine, or spice. The omelette is 
poured into a hot pan with a little butter melted in the 
bottom. * It is unwise for an amateur cook to attempt 
to toss an omelette. When one side is nicely browned 
fold it over in the shape of a half-moon, and serve on 
a hot dish. 

Egg vermicelli is prepared in the following manner, 
and is a nice breakfast dish: Boil two eggs hard; 
mince the whites, and add a pinch of salt. Heat two 
tablespoonfuls of milk, stir into it a piece of butter the 
size of an English walnut and half a teaspoonful of 
flour previously moistened to a paste with cold milk. 
Add to this the whites of the eggs, and pour the mix- 
ture over two slices of toast. Sift over all through a 
strainer the two yolks. 

It is asserted that gelatine contains absolutely no 
nutriment; so, however tempting the jelly made from 
it may look, it is practically useless except as a vehicle 
for wine or nourishing substances. A nourishing jelly 
is made from rice by boiling a quarter of a pound of 
rice-flour with sufficient sugar to sweeten it, anda slice 
of lemon or other flavoring, with a quart of water, until 
the whole becomes a glutinous mass. The jelly is then 
strained into a mold. Jaune mange is a pleasant change 
from blanc mange, of which most convalescents have 
a surfeit in the earlier stages of their recovery. To 
make it boil half an ounce of gelatine in a little more 
than half a pint of water, strain it and add the juice, 





with a small part of the grated rind of an orange, a 
tablespoonful of sherry, the yolks of two eggs beaten 
and strained, with sugar to taste. Stir it over a gentle 
fire until it just boils ; then strain into a shape. 

Lemon sponge is very light and delicate. Nothing 
that contains the whites of eggs must be looked upon 
as unimportant in an invalid’s bill of fare. It is made 
with half a pint of water in which is dissolved half an 
ounce of gelatine, and a quarter of a pound of sugar, 
with the juice of one large lemon, or two small ones. 
The whites of two eggs beaten to a stiff froth are stirred 
in last. It must come scarcely to a boil and be put to 
cool in the dish in which it is to be served. Snow 
jelly has a refreshing sound in warm weather, when 
even a suggestion of coolness is grateful. To make it, 
take half of a small box of gelatine and soak it in half 
a pint of cold water; add one gill of boiling water, 
one cup of sugar, and the juice and grated peel of two 
small lemons. Putin a dish to cool, and when stiff 
add the whites of two eggs very lightly beaten, and 
beat the mixture well. Serve with a custard around it 
made with the yolks of the eggs and half a pint of 
milk. In summer it is advisable to make this dish the 
day before it is desired to use it. 

The use of sago is not as general in this country as 
itis in England. If its merits were better known it 
would be more popular. Put a dessert spoonful of 
sago into three quarters of a pint of cold milk, and 
simmer gently for an hour and a quarter, stirring fre- 
quently ; skim it as it approaches boiling, and sweeten 
with a dessert spoonful of sugar. It may be flavored 
with nutmeg if the taste is liked. 

Tapioca can boast more friends, and makes a deli- 
cious dish. Puta large tablespoonful to soak over 
night; boil a pint of new milk the next morning, 
sweeten it, add the tapioca and the yolks of two eggs 
well beaten ; flavor with extract of vanilla, and put in 
a dish to cool. Then cover the top with the whites of 
the eggs beaten stiff, with a little sugar and vanilla, 
and place it in the oven to brown slightly. 

A very nice pudding is made with two eggs, half a 
cup of sugar, half a tablespoonful of melted butter, 
half a cup of milk and one cup of flour. Mix the in- 
gredients thoroughly, and beat the mixture very light. 
Bake half an hour, and serve with it any simple pud- 
ding sauce. Chocolate blanc mange and chocolate 
custard are exceedingly nice. Recipes for making 
them can be found in any good cookery-book ; s0 it is 
not worth while to repeat them here. One bit of ad- 
vice in conclusion: Do not be disappointed if your 
efforts are received with an indifference proportion- 
ate to the exertion they have cost you. Gratitude 
will come with returning strength, and the rapidity 
with which that is regained is the best tribute to your 
powers and earnest of your success. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERi.- 
ENCES. 

[The editor of this department will be glad to receive queations, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 

In reply to “angry man,” you say, July 27th, ** To exclude flies, 
the house must be dark as well as clean”; August 3let, you close 
your just stricture upon “a writer in a prominent English paper,” 
with a sentence beginning as follows: ‘** Keep as much of the light 
out as possible.” 

Now, with our modern appliances, it does not seem neccessary to 
exclude light in order to exclude flies; and are we not taught that 
abundance of light is requisite to the healthy development of ani- 
mals and plants? Mushrooms are not remarkably robust. 

A LOVER OF LIGHT RATHER THAK DARKNESS. 

An abundance of light certainly, but on a hot summer’s day 
the direct sunlight, or even indirect rays pouring in through 
two or three large windows, transforms a cool and shady 
refuge into a weariness and annoyance. It is a problem not 
easily demonstrated, this proper adjustment of light and air. 
Sunlight is not only good, it isa necessity ; but one does not 
need to sit on a rock the entire day and ‘‘bask in it” to get 
its benefits. A house into which the sun and wind have free 
access; around which the sun may pour its brightness, and 
the wind sweep through in every direction, has a strong as- 
surance of health, but you do not need, therefore, to open 
all your doors and windows to the blast of a January north- 
wester, nor all the doors and windows to the heated breath 
of an August noon. 


Dear Christian Union: 

I think you can help me solve a question which bothers me a little. 
Suppose I were to visit a friend’s house for a few days or a week. 
She keeps but/one house-servant, who at one time is one that she can 
treat as a member of the family, and at another may be a different 
styleof woman. This one maid-of-all-work is mostly in the kitchen, 
but at times does up-stairs work and waits on table. While I am at 
the house I do not receive any direct service from her in any way 
except a little at table. Now, what I want to ask is, what is the 
proper thing to do in regard to fees, or presents, or anything of the 
sort, and how should it be managed ? 

Yours devot.:dly, M. E. C. 

Company does generally increase the labor of a maid-of- 
all-work, be the guest never so considerate and helpful. 
Some little gift is in many cases a very pleasant expression 
of a guest’s consideration for the servant. Sometimes it 
may be given in the form of money, but a better way is to 
take it out of the range of fees and make it a token of re- 
membrance by selecting and buying some appropriate thing. 
It really is a delicate attention to your hostess, for what 
makes her servant pleased to have company makes it easier 
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for her. In presenting any gift to a servant use the same 
delicate tact you would use for any other person. 





A strong solution of soda is a relief toa burned finger. If 
you do not keep a saturated sclution (that is, all the soda 
which the water will dissolve) ready, sprinkle some soda on 
the burn and put a moist cloth over it. This method of treat- 
ing burns should not be tried where there is much of the body 
injured; then askillful physician must be called. 


Our Young Folks. 


THORS WONDERFUL JOURNEY. 
A STORY FROM THE NORSE MYTHOLOGY. 
By Hamirron W. Masir. 


rT\HOR made many journeys and had many strange 

adventures; but there was one journey which was 
more wonderful than all the others, and which proves, 
moreover, that the strongest and truest are sometimes 
deceived by those who are weaker than themselves. 
The giants in old Norse times, as in our own days, were 
easy enough to conquer; it was only when they hid 
themselves behind lies and appeared to be what they 
were not that they succeeded for a little time. Thor's 
strength was a noble thing because he used it to help 
men; but his truthfulness and honesty were nobler still. 

One morning, just as the sun was beginning to shine 
through the mists that overhung the world, the gates of 
Asgard opened and Thor’s chariot drawn by the goats 
rattled along the road. Thor and Loke were evidently 
off for a journey ; but Thor was always going off some- 
where, and nobody who saw him now thought that he 
was starting out to try his strength with the most 
powerful things in the whole earth. Nor did he know 
it. All day long the chariot rolled across the level 
stretches of meadow and through the valleys, leaving 
the echoes shouting to each other from the overhang- 
ing mountains as it passed by. At night it stopped at 
the house of a poor peasant, and Thor stepped down 
and stood in the doorway. 

‘*Can you lodge two travelers over night ?” he asked. 

‘*Certainly,” said the peasant, ‘‘ but we can give 
you nothing to eat, for we have nothing for ourselves.” 

“Give yourselves no trouble about that,” answered 
Thor cheerfully ; ‘‘ I can provide for all.” 

He went back to Loke, who got out of the chariot, 
and then, to the great astonishment of the people in 
the house, Thor killed both his goats and in a minute 
they were ready for cooking. The great pot was soon 
sending savory odors through the house, and the whole 
family with their strange guests sat down shortly to a 
bountiful supper. 

‘“The more you eat the better I shall like it,” said 
Thor, as they took their places at the table, ‘‘ but do 
not on any account break the bones; when you have 
done with them throw them into the skins which 
I have spread out on the hearth.” 

The peasant and his wife and Thjalfe and Roskva, 
their two children, ate bountifully ; but Thjalfe broke 
one of the bones to get the marrow. The next morn- 
ing Thor was up with the sun, and when he had dressed 
himself he took the hammer and held it over the goat- 
skins : and immediately the bones flew into place, and 
the skins covered them, and there were the two goats 
as full of life as when they started out the day before. 
But one of the goats limped ; and when Thor saw it he 
was so angry that he looked like a thunder-cloud, and 
his fingers closed so tightly round Mjolner that his 
knuckles were white. Thjalfe, who had been looking 
with the rest of the family in speechless wonder, was 
frightened half out of his wits when he saw Thor’s 
rage, and would have run away if he could. The poor 
peasant and his wife were equally terrified and besought 
Thor that he would not destroy them. Seeing them 
in such misery Thor’s anger died out, and he said he 
would forgive them, but Thjalfe and Roskva must 
henceforth be his servants. So taking the two children, 
and leaving the goats with their parents for safe keep- 
ing, Thor and Loke set out again. 

Thor had decided tu go to Jotunheim, and all the 
morning they traveled eastward until they reached 
the shore of the sea. They crossed the wide waters 
quickly and climbed up on the further shore of Jotun- 
heim. Mists floated over the land, and great rocks rose 
along the coast so stern and black from the wash of 
the sea and the fury of storms that they seemed like 
strong giants guarding their country against the giant- 
queller. Thor led the way, and they soon entered a 
deep forest through which they traveled until night- 
fall, Thjalfe, who was very fleet of foot, carrying the 
sack of provisions. As night came on they looked 
about for shelter, and came upon an immense building 
with a whole side opening upon a great room off 
which they found fivé smaller rooms. This was just 
what they wanted, although they could not imagine 
why any one had built such a house in that lonely 
place. After supper, weary with the long journey, 
they were soon in a deep sleep. 














about midnight they were suddenly awakened by an 
awful uproar, which shook the building to its founda- 
tions and made the whole earth tremble. Thor called 
the others and told them to go into the further rooms. 
Half dead with fright they did so, but Thor stretched 


himself, hammer in hand, at the wide entrance. As | 


soon as there was light enough to see about him Thor 
went into the woods, and had gone but a little way 


when he came upon an enormous giant, fast asleep and | 


snoring so loudly that the very trees shook around 
him. Thor quickly buckled on his belt of strength, 


sprang to his feet. The whole earth shook under his 
feet and he towered as far over Thor as a great oak does 
over the fern that grows at its foot. Thor was never 


frightened, but he had never heard of such a giant | 


before and he looked at him with honest surprise. 

‘*Who are you?” he said, after looking up to the 
great face a minute. 

‘*T am Skrymer,” answered the giant, ‘but I don’t 
need to ask your name. You are Thor. But what 
have you done with my glove ?” 

And stretching out his great hand the giant picked 
up his glove, which was nothing less than the building 
Thor and the others had spent the night in. 

‘*Would you like to have me travel with you,” con- 
tinued the giant. 

“Certainly,” said Thor, although it was plainly to 
be seen that neither Thjalfe nor Roskva wanted such a 


companion. Skrymer thereupon untied his sack and | 
took out his breakfast, and the others followed his ex- | 
ample, taking care, however, to put a comfortable dis- | 
tance between themselves and their dangerous fellow- | 


traveler. After breakfast Skrymer proposed that they 
should put all their provisions into one bag, to which 
Thor consented, and they started off, the giant tramp- 
ing on ahead and carrying the sack on his broad back. 

All day long he walked steadily on, taking such 
tremendous strides that the others could hardly keep 
up with him. When night came he stopped under a 
great oak. 

“There,” said he, throwing down the sack; *‘ take 
that and get some supper; I am going to sleep.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth before he 
began to snore as loudly as the night before. Thor 
took the sack, but the harder he tried to loosen the 


string the tighter it got, and with all his strength he | 


could not untie a single knot. Finding he could not 
get into the sack, and hearing the giant snore so peace- 
fully at his side, Thor’s anger blazed out, and grasping 
the hammer he struck the giant full on the head. 
Skrymer opened his eyes drowsily. 

‘* Did a leaf fall on my head,” he called out sleepily, 
without getting up. ‘‘Have you had your supper yet, 
and are you going to bed ?” 

In a minute he was snoring again. Thor went and 
lay down under another oak ; but at midnight the giant 
began to snore so heavily that the forest resounded 
with the noise. Thor was fairly beside himself with 
rage, and swinging his hammer struck Skrymer such 
a tremendous blow that the hammer sank to the han- 
dle in his head. The giant opened his eyes and sat up. 

‘* What is the matter now?” he called out; “did an 
acorn fall on my head? How are you getting on, 
Thor ?” 

“Oh, I am just awake,” said Thor, stepping back 
quickly. ‘‘It is only midnight, and we may sleep 
awhile longer.” 

Thor watched until the giant had fallen asleep &gain, 
and just at daybreak dealt him the most terrible blow 
that he had ever given with the hammer. It flashed 
through and buried itself out of sight in Skrymer’s 
forehead. The giant sprang on his feet and began to 
stroke his beard. 

“‘Are there any birds up there?” he asked, looking 
into the oak. ‘I thought a feather dropped on my 
head. Are you awake, Thor? It is full time to dress, 
and you are near the end of your journey. The city of 
Utgard is not faroff. I heard y,u whispering together 
that I was a man of great stature, but you will find 
much larger men in Utgard. Take my advice, and 
when you get there don’t boast very much, for they 
will not take boasting from such little fellows as you 
are. You would do well to turn back and go home 
while you have a chance ; but if you will go on, take 
the rgad to the eastward—my way takes me to the 
north.” And, swinging the’ sack of provisions over 
his shoulder, Skrymer plunged into the forest and was 
soon out of sight. 

Thor and his companions pushed on as fast as they 
could until noon, when suddenly a great city rose be- 
fore them, on a vast plain, the walls of which were so 
high that they had to lean back as far as they could to 
see the top. A great gate, heavily barred, stopped 
them at the entrance; but they crept between the bars. 
After going a little distance they came upon a palace, 
and finding the doors open went in, and found them- 
selves in a great hall with long seats on either side, 
and on these seats rows of gigantic men larger than 
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Three or four hours went by guietly enough, but 


Skrymer. When they saw Utgard-Loke, who was the 
king of that country, they saluted him; but he sat for 
along time without taking any notice of them. At 
last, smiling contemptuously, he said: 

‘*TIt is tiresome for travelers to be asked about a 
long journey: but if I] am not mistaken this little fel- 
low is Thor. Perhaps, however, you are really larger 
than you seem to be. What feats of strength can you 
show us? No one is permitted to stay here unless he 
excels in some difficult thing.” 

Hearing these words, in a vi ry insulting tone, Loke 


| ans vered loudly : 
and had no sooner done so than the giant awoke and | 


‘*There is one feat in which no one can equal me, 


and Iam ready to perform it at once. I can devour 
food faster than anyone here.” 

‘*Truly, that would be a feat if you could do it,” 
said the scornful king; and he called to a man named 
Loge to contend with Loke. 

A great trough full of meat was placed in the center 
of the hall, and commencing at either end the contest- 
| ants began to eat voraciously, and so fast that it is dis- 
| agreeable even to think of it. They reached the mid- 
die of the trough at exactly the same moment; but 
Loke had eaten only the meat, while Loge had devoured 
meat, bones, trough and all. There was nothing left 
| on his side, and Loke had to confess himself beaten. 

Then the king, looking at Thjalfe, asked : 

‘*What can you do, voung man ?” 

‘*] will run a race with anyone you will select,” an- 
swered Thijalfe, promptly. 

‘Tf you can outrun anyone I can select, it will cer- 
tainly be a splendid feat,” said Utgard-Loke; ‘but 
you must be very swift-footed to do it.” 

There was a noble race-ground just outside the pal- 
ace, and everyone hurried out to see the race. The 
king called a slender young fellow named Huge, and 
told him to run with Thjalfe. 

There was never such running since the world be- 
gan. Thijalfe ran like the wind; but Huge reached the 
goal first, and turned about to meet Thjalfe as he came 
breathless to the post. 

‘**You must use your legs better than that if you in- 
tend to win,” said the king, as Thjalfe walked back ; 
| ‘although you are the fastest runner that ever came 
| here.” 
| They ran asecond time, but when Huge reached the 
goal and turned around Thiaife was a full bow-shot be- 
hind. 
| ‘* Well run!” shouted Utgard-Loke; ‘‘wellrun! A 
third race shall decide it.” 

A third time they were at the starting-place, and again 
they were speeding down the course, while everybody 
strained his eyes to look at them ; anda third time Huge 
reached the goal and turned to find Thjalfe not half 
way. 

‘*We have had racing enough !” cried the giants, and 
they all went back into the palace again. 

And now it was Thor’s turn to show his wonderful 
strength; but he did not dream that he was going to 
measure strength with the most tremendous forces in 
the whole earth. 

‘*Your fame fills all the worlds, Thor,” calls out 
Utgard-Loke, when they have seated themselves on the 
benches along the great hall; ‘‘ give us some proof of 
your wonderful power.” 

Thor never waited to be asked a second time. 

“I will contend in drinking with anyone you may 
select,” was his prompt acceptance of the challenge. 

‘‘ Well answered,” said the king. ‘‘ Bring out the 
great horn.” 

A giant went out, and speedily came back bearing an 
immense deep horn, which the king said his men were 
compelled to empty as a punishment. 

‘*A good drinker willempty that horn ata single 
draught,” said Utgard-Loke, as it was fdled and handed 
to Thor; ‘‘a few men need to drink twice, but only a 
milksop needs a third pull at it.” 

Thor thought the horn not over large, although very 
long, and as he was very thirsty he put it to his lips 
without further ado and drank so long and deep that 
he thought it certainly must be empty, but when he 
set the horn down and looked iato it he was dumb- 
founded to find that the liquor rose almost as high as 
when he set his lips to it. 

‘“*That was fairly well drunk,” said the king, “ but 
not unusually so ; if anybody had told me Thor could 
do no better than that I would not have believed him. 
But of course you will finish it at a second draught.” 

Thor said nothing, although he was very angry, but 
setting the horn to his lips a second time he drank 
longer and deeper than before. When he had stopped 
to take breath, and looked at it again, he had drank 
less than the first time. 

‘* How now, Thor,” cried Utgard-Loke, ‘‘ you have 
left more for the third draught than you can manage. 
If there are no other feats which you can perform 
better than this you must not expect to be considered 
as great here as among the gods.” 

Thor became very angry when he heard these words, 
and seizing the horn he drank deep, fast and furiously 
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until he thought it certainly must be empty ; but when 
he looked into it the liquor had fallen so little that he 
could hardly see the difference, and he handed it to 
the cup bearer and would drink no more. 

“Tt is plain,” spoke up the king in a very insulting 
tone, ‘‘that you are not so strong as we thought you 
were; you cannot succeed in this strife certainly; will 
you try something else ?” 

‘*] will certainly try something else,” said Thor, who 
could not understand why he had failed to drain the 
horn; ‘‘ but Iam sure that even among the gods such 
draughts would not be counted small. What game do 
you propose now ?” 

‘*Oh, a very simple one,” replicd the king, ‘‘ which 
my youngsters here make nothing of; simply to lift a 
cat from the floor. Ishould not think of asking you 
to try itif I did not see that you are much less of a 
man that I have always supposed.” 


He had no sooner said this than alarge gray cat ran 
out into the hall. Thorput his hand under it and tried 
to lift it, but the cat arched its back as high as Thor 
stretched his hands, and, do his best, he could only get 
one foot off the floor. 

‘It is just as I expected,” cried Utgard-Loke ina 
loud voice ; ‘‘ the cat is very large, and Thor is a very 
little fellow compared with the rest of us.” 

Thor’s eyes flashed fire. ‘‘Little as I am,” he 
shouted, ‘I challenge any of you to wrestle with me.” 

Utgard-Loke looked up and down the benches as if 
he would call out some one from the two rows of 
giants. Then he shook his head, saying: ‘‘ There is 
no one here who would not think it child’s play to 
wrestle with you; but let some one call in Elle, my old 
nurse; she shali try her strength with you. She has 
brought many a stronger man than you to earth.” 

An old woman came creeping into the hall, bent, 
_ wrinkled and toothless. Thor seized her, but the 
tighter his grasp became the firmer she stood. Her 
thin arms gripped him like a vise, her strength seemed 
to grow as she put it forth, and at last after a hard 
struggle, in which Thor strained every muscle to the 
breaking point, he sank on one knee. 

“That is enough,” said Utgard-Loke, and the old 
woman crept feebly out of the hall, leaving Thor 
stunned and bewildered in the midst of the 
giants. There were no more trials of strength, and 
Thor and his companions were generously feasted 
after their defeats. 

The next morning, after they had partaken of a 
bountiful breakfast of meat and drink, they started on 
their journey homeward. Utgard-Loke went with 
them as far as the gate of the city, where he stopped. 

‘*How do you think your journey has turned out ?” 
he asked Thor; ‘‘and have you met any men stronger 
than yourself ?” 

“T have brought shame upon myself,” answered 
Thor frankly and honestly, after his nature, ‘‘ and it 
vexes me to think that you will speak of me as a 
weak fellow hereafter.” 

** Now that you are out of the city I will tell you the 
truth about these things,” said Utgard-Loke. ‘If I had 
known how mighty you are I would never have allowed 
you to enter the gates, and you may be very sure you 
will never getin a second time. I have beaten you by 
deception, not by strength. I have been deluding you 
from the start. In the forest I tied the sack with 
a tough iron wire in such a way you could not dis- 
cern the secret of the knot. Thrice you struck at 
me with your hammer, and the first blow, though 
the lightest, would have killed me had it fallen 
on me; but each time | slipped a mountain be- 
tween myself and the hammer, and the blows 
made three deep clefts in its stony sides. I have de- 
luded you, too, in all the trials of strength and skill. 
Loke was very hungry, and ate voraciously, but he 
contended against fire itself, which goes like the wind 
and devours everything in its path; Thjalfe ran as 
mau never ran before, but Huge, who raced with him, 
was no other than my thought, and what man is so 
swift as thought? The horn which you strove in vain 
to empty had its further end in the sea, and so mighty 
were your draughts that over the wide sea the waters 
have sunk to the ebb. Your strength was no less won- 
derful when you lifted the cat; when we saw one 
foot raised from the floor our hearts sank in terror, 
for it was the Midgard-serpent, encircling the whole 
earth, which you really contended against, and you 
held it aloft so near heaven that the world was 
hardly enclosed by its folds. Most marvelous of all 
was the wrestling with Elle, who is none other than 
old age itself, who sooner or later must bring all things 
to the ground. We must part, I hope never to meet 
again; for!I can only defend myself against you by 
spells of magic such as these.” 

Thor was so enraged when he heard these words that 
he swung his hammer high in air to crush the lying 
Utgard-Loke, but he had vanished, and when Thor 
turned to look for the city he saw only a beautiful 
plain spreading its blossoming meadows to the far 
mountains ; and he went thoughtfully back to Asgard. 
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AUNT PATIENCES WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

: UTS are falling, I suppose, and you that are hap- 
7, py enough to be country boys and girls can 
have grand fun in the woods. Two boys I know have 
spent a whole afternoon hunting for nuts and only 
brought home about a dozen hazel-nuts; but they had 
a merry time, made their cheeks red and their eyes 
bright, and had afine night’s sleep after they had done 
good justice toa hearty supper. What I was most 
anxious to have them get on their ramble they got, but 
what they went for they did not get. 

There are boys and girls who, when they go for nuts, 
get nuts. They are the ones, too, who ‘‘go for” a so- 
lution to a difficult problem, and they get it. All 
through life they get what they go after. One expla- 
nation of their success is that they work intelligently. 
There is something—is there not ?—in the Bible about 
zeal without knowledge. You may start out on a 
nutting expedition with all the energy imaginable, but 
if you have failed to learn where the nuts are, and 
whether they are ripe, and have not provided yourself 
with some means of bringing them down from the 
tree, and getting them home, your success is not likely 
to be great. 

In all sorts of ways these unsuccessful nut-seekers 
come to misfortune. They are sure to wander all 
about the arithmetic and fiud no trophies in the way of 
conquered problems to bring out. They loll on their 
desks, read something interesting in the back part of 
the reading book, and turn their eyes and their 
thoughts on either hand, upon any thing that catches 
their attention, and come out almost as empty-handed 
and empty-pated as they began. After school is over 
for them they go to the city for something to do, but 
come back with no more success than when they 
brought home empty bags from the woods. 

Make up your mind every day to go for something. 
You think that is a slang phrase. Well! itis just what 
Imean. Make a start for something you intend to 
have. Be sure you know enough about it to work in- 
telligently, then work for it; and work for it witha 
spirit that says, ‘‘I won’t go home without it.” 

You know it is not worth while to walk two or three 
miles and spend the afternoon knocking down and 
picking up the miserable little things the children call 
pig-nuts. Go for the best ones. 

Men and women are sometimes so foolish that they 
walk right away from the grand old trees full of fruit, 
and go over hard roads miles away, to find only a mis- 
erable tree with stunted nuts that are bitter enough to 
their taste. Be heedful, then, that you covet the best 
things ; pursue them diligently, and never let zeal go 
to work without knowledge. 

There! I wanted to go nutting this glorious after- 
noon, and I looked from my window upon the glory 
of the hills in the sunlight of this perfect October 
day till I hardly knew whether I went or not; but here 
are all the nuts I gathered. 
with my love. 


Divide them among you, 


NEw Jeusry, July 5, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I was seven last October, and I thought I would like to write you a 
letter and be one of your nephews. I have a sister five years old and 
a brother who was ten last March. My home is in Hawley, Pa., but 
Lamona visit to my grandpa’s. I have a pet pussy here, and my 
Aunt Sarah has promised to paint his pictare for us to take home. 
We have a cunning little mule here called Charlie, and I can drive 
him around. Will you please put thisin the paper soon, so my papa 
and mamma can see it before I go home? 

Your nephew, STANLEY G. 

You are at home again safely, I hope, and will be 
quite surprised to see your letter now. What do you 
think the mule and puss amuse themselves with when 
you are gone? 

Five Mice River. 
Dear Aunt Patence: 

One of your nieces ig staying here this summer, and got me to 
write to you. Iam eleven years old. I am the youngest of five 
children. I am having such a nice time swimming and rowing that 
I can hardly take time to write to you. Llive near the river. The 
house sits back from the road and in an old orchard. Mamma was 
born here forty-six years ago. We have quite a large village ; two 
stores, two churches. There is one house I would like you to see. It 
is over a hundred years old. It has a large chimney in the center. 
I hope you will accept me as one of your neices. GERTIE D. 


Tell me, if you please, something more about that 
house. I think most of our houses now have too small 
chimneys. I would like to have a large fire-place 
with a generous opening up to the sky where we could 
pop corn, roast chestnuts and apples, and hear the 
sputter of the snow falling down on the fire. Of course 
it takes too much wood for anybody but the very richest 
of people to have such fires now. 


BLANcO CITy, Sept. 21, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have received several copies of The Christian Union, and I am 
very much pleased with it. Mamma likes it splendidly, especially 
the pieces written by Mrs. Beecher. We live among the mountains, 
and the scenery is perfectly delightful. We have a fine climate ; 
there are never any cases of sunstroke here in the summer, and the 
winters are very mild. Iam thirteen years old. I worked in a print- 
ing office last year ; can set 8,000 ems in a day. I am going to school 
this year. I have one sister named Emma Viola and two little broth- 
ers, Emmett and Osear. We have two pet pigeons; we call them 





Diamond and Ruby 
ron. 


We have a pretty, playful kitten named By- 
I am going to study hard this year, s» that I will be able to 
write you amore interesting letter next year. 

I am studying reading, geography, language lessons, arithmetic, 
and dictionary. ©ur teacher has us recite several verses from the 
Bible every morning. I am also studying yoral music. 
you will not think my letter too iong to publish. 

Your loving nephew, 


I hope 


LEONIDAS Jd, R. 

Ah! here is a nut-gatherer who is bound to succeed. 
I'll see if his letter next year does not show it. But 
you need not wait till next vear before writing. I am 
always glad to get such letters as yours. Who among 
the thirteen-year old boys know what “setting up 
ems” means ? Let us hear from them. 


~ a WINFIELD, Monday, May 2, 1881. 
ear Aunt Patience: 


I have long thought I would write to you, but have never written 
till now. We have no summer-school, but we have a Sunday-schoo 
started here. They only organized Sunday before last. But we had 
a nice Sunday-school last summer, and I hope we wiil this, We had 
a nice Sunday-school picnic. There were over seventy wagons there. 
I am thirteen, will be fourteen the ninthof next month. But Iam 
afraid I am not as far advanced in my studies as some of your nieces. 
I study reading, arithmetic, geography, spelling and writing. Aunt 
Patience, do you know what has become of the Professor’s Chair? I 
guess he must have gone to sleep again. Can’t he be waked up? I 
like to hear from him. Well, I think I have written enough for the 
first time, so I will close, hoping to see this in print, if worthy of 
printing. From your affectionate niece, Litur Beu. H. 

Why is it you use capital I’s a part of the time and 
small i’s others? The word I is alcays to be written 
with a capital; so are all names of persons and the 
names of the days of the week. Older people as well 
as younger ones grow careless sometimes about writ- 
ing. Y«u are quite wrong in the opinion you express 
in your postscript. We shall hear from the Professor 
again soon. 


JAMESTOWN, June 27, 1881, 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

Iam alittle girl nine years old. I 
sister, and I have four dolls. 

My mother takes the Christian Union, and I always read your 
Writing Desk. Ilive ona farm. We have twenty-three cows, but I 
cannot milk them. 1f go to school, and study reading, arithmetic, 
spelling and geography, and I write. 

Hoping to see this in print, 1 remain your affectionate niece. 

Martie Y. C. 

One of my little people came running to me yester- 
day asking if he might go down to the lot and milk a 
bowl-full of milk for our new dog. He said there was 
no milk fresh enough in the house except some set for 
the cream for tea. I think he concluded not to try it, 
and Iam afraid he would not have succeeded very 
well; for itis more difficult to milk a cow than it ap- 
pears to be. 


have two brothers and one 


Winpuam, March 13, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have thought for some time I would ask you to let me be one 
of your nieces. I am a reader of The Christian Union, and I like to 
read the lettera so much, My mamuina died when I was only a few 
weeks old, and I live with my aunt. I go to school to her, and I 
like to study and read ever so much. Last week I read * Opening of 
a Chestnut Burr,” and “ Stepping Heavenward.”’ We have * Har- 
per’s Magazine” too, and it is good. I must not write a very long 
letter, for you have so many letters to read. I should like to have 
you write me soon. 

Your loving niece, Katie E. 

When I received your letter I thought I could write 
to you soon, and so put it into my pile of letters to be 
answered ; but there it has staid all these weeks, and 
now I must ask you to excuse me from writing be- 
cause I find I have about two hundred letters to 
answer. I value them, keep them safely, and unless 
some accident happens all of you will hear from me 
in some way, sooner or Jater. I have said this before, 
but ’'m afraid some feel troubled and hurt that no 
notice seems to be taken of the letters they have made 
such an effort to write. 

Affectionately, Aunt PATIENCE. 





T7 7 
PUZZLES. 
UNCLE BEN’S ANAGRAM. 

The same eight letters are omitted from each stanza. The first 
and third lines of each stanza rhyme; also the second and fourth 
lines. 

John lives in a mansion, Joe lives in . 
Both joy in the chick-a-dee’s ... . ing, 

What matter to them if diverse their lot? 
Their hurrahs are in unison ringing. 


The snow newly fallen, tempts Joe, John and . . 
To set up a row of snow-..... 

John dresses in broadcloth; in homespun, poor Joe ; 
Yet both set the cold at defiance. 


Joe’s mittens were knit by his grandma, I know, 
While John wears furs from Delvantic’s. 

What matter! Since both to the snow-fight may. . 
Both are equally gay in their 


If Joe has bat candles, while John uses .. ., 
Still poverty need not be chronic. 

Hurrgh ! Clear the way ! both shout as they pass. 
Re air surely acts agsa@..... 


Were Joe e’er bemoaning his poverty, boys ;— 
Were Johit of his wealth ever boasting,— 
Would it add to their happiness, pleasures and joys? 
Learn my moral! then, ho! for your ! 
LILIAN Payson, 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 2. 
Charade.—Wind-mill. 
French Enigma.—Tout ce que brille n’est pas or. 
Arithmetical Puzzle.—4%. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CORRECTION. 

In your reply to one of your correspond- 
ents, printed in the last number of The Chris- 
tian Union, you say, in substance, that Lip- 
pineott’s edition of Jamieson, Faussett & 
Brown’s commentary is the best ; ublished in 
this country, because it is accompanied by 
the text; that there are also one or two edi- 
tions of Jamieson, Faussett & Brown's work 
sold by subscription, but which do not con- 
tuin the text, ete. 

‘There are, to our knowledge, two editions 
of this work sold by subscription, one of 
which we publish. It contains the text en- 
tire. Our plates were nade by Messrs. Wm. 
Collins, Sous & Co., Glasgow, Scotland, who 
were the original publishers of the Jamieson, 
Faussett and Brown’s commentary, and who 
are the sole owners of the copyrizht in the 
United Kingdom. Our edition contains tue 
comments of Messrs. Jamieson, Faussett & 
Brown as originally published, and with the 
entire text of the Book, and is supplied in 
two volumes. We think your reply to your 
correspondent does our edition a little in- 
justice. Very truly yours, 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & Co. 

OcToBER 10, 1881. 


KIND WORDS. 
Rev. Lyman Abbott: 

I aman Episcopalian, but I have taken The 
Christian Union many years notwithstanding, 
because I find in it mental food that 1 buve 
been unable to find in any other paper. 
Aunt Patierce’s Writing Desk is xn unfailing 
source of wonderful comfort to my children ; 
Mr. Beecher’s sermons, of course, and your 
own editorials, my own inspiration and help. 

Yours truly, C.H 

OCTOBER 11, 1881. 





CHICKERING # 
‘PIANO, 


THE vicTO in all great contests, and for 

THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 
YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of 
this country, but of Europe—will be offered during 
the present conditions of trade at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) In- 
struments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


HP ens ON 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have always received at 
Highest Award for their ‘“ ELastic Touca,” 
“SINGING Quauity,” ‘“DeLicacy and 
Power oF Tone,” with Highest Excellence 
of Workmanship. 








The above embrace all the qualities of 
a First-class Piano-Forte. 


WAREROOMSB: 


34 and 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th and 11th Sta., NEW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 


PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, tT ouch, Workmanship. and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 


Nos, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimor 
No, 112 Fifth Avenue New York, 











READY OCTOBER 224 EDITION, 135,000. 


THE | 


NOV EMBER, 


NUMBER OF 


THECENTURY MAGAZINE 


(SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY.) 


With this nuinber begius the new series under the title of The CentuURY MAGAZINE, which 
will be, in fact, a new, enlarged, and improved “ ScRIBNER,” 1 whose conduct the managers 
of that magazine will be able to profit by the experience of the last eleven years. I ap- 
pearance it remains much the same ;—the page is, however, somewhat longer and wider, admit- 
ting pictures of a larger size, and INCREASING THE READING MATTER TO THE EXTENT OF ABOUT 

Fourteen Additional Pages. 

The November number is one of rare beauty and interest. It is richly illustrated with 

more than seventy engravings, among them a frontispiece 
PORTRAIT OF CEORCE ELIOT, 

the only authorized portrait of the great novelist yet published or to be published, furnished 
by her husband, Mr. Cross, and reproduced from ap etching made especially for this purpose 
by M. Paul Rajon. It accompanies a puper by Frederick W. Myers, who deals interestingly 
with George Eliot’s religious and philosophical beliefs. 

MRS. BURNETT’S NEW NOVEL, 
* Through One Administration,” a story of social and political life in Washington, begun in 
this number, is expected to rival in interest the writer's ‘‘ Taat Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” and *‘ A 


Fair Barbarian.” 

MARK TWAIN 
Contributes a complete and very funny short story, entitled ‘‘A Curious Experience.” Mary 
Hallock Foote furnishes an entertaining paper on 


A DILICENCE JOURNEY IN MEXICO, 
With eight of her own illustrations, engraved by Cole, Closson, and others. An article on 
IMPRESSIONS OF SHAKSPEREAN CHARACTERS, 
By Tommaso Salvini, 
The eminent Italian tragedian, will attract wide attention. ‘There is also a paper on Salvini, 
with drawings of him in Othello and Macbeth. 


“COSTUMES IN THE CREEK PLAY AT HARVARD,” 
By Frank D. Millet, the artist who designed the costumes for the play, includes seventeen 
striking illustrations by Brennan. An opportunity for reproducing seven magnificent paint- 
ings is afforded by a paper on the artists 
FORTUNY AND RECNAULT. 
“ Around Cape Ann” is a breezy ‘longshore article, illustrated with nine exquisite repro- 
ductions of etchings by Stephen Parrish. 


“MY ESCAPE FROM SLAVERY,” 
By Frederick Douglass, 
Is a paper of historical value and iuterest. W. J. Stillman has an interesting article, with 
twenty-five illustrations, on the discovery and origin of 


“THE SO-CALLED VENUS OF MELOS”’ (Milo.) 
There is a capital short story by the author of ** The Village Convict,” which made such 
a hit in the August ** Scribner; an article by a Cunard captain on *‘ Compulsory Lane Routes 


in the North Atlantic ;” 
POEMS BY 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, EDMUND W. GOSSE, 
AUSTIN DOBSON, MARY MAPES DODGE, RICHARD WATSON GILDER, 
AND OTHERS. 

‘Topics of the Time ” contai +s contributions from the pen of the late Dr. Holland on 
the change iu the name of the magazine, on ** The Contingency of * inability’,” und ** Pub- 
lic Spirit.” Tunis November number contains the year’s prospectus. 

The following is a summary of some of the 

LEADING FEATURES 
For the Coming Year, 
In addition to Mrs. Burnett’s new novel: 


STUDIES OF THE LOUISIANA CREOLES. 
By Geo. W. Cable, author of ** The Grandissimes,” ete. A series of illustrated papers, on 
the traditions, language, social customs, and romance of Creole life in Louisiana. Mr. 
Cuble’s novels have already revealed to American readers the unique interest which in- 


vests this subject. 

ANOVEL BY W. D. HOWELLS 
(author of **A Chance Acquaintance., ete.). Mr. Howells’s new story will deal with char- 
acteristic features of American life, and will huve a more extended scope than any of his 
previous books. It will begin in the Decew ber number. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN SCULPTURE. 
A “ History OF ANCIENT SCULPTURE,” by Mrs. Lucy M. Mitchell, to contain the finest series 
of engravings yet published of the masterpieces of sculpture. There will be papers on “* Lry- 
ING ENGLISH SCULPTORS,” and on the *‘ YOUNGER SCULPTORS OF AMERICA,” fully illustrated. 
THE OPERA IN NEW YORK, 
By Richard Grant White. A popular and valuable series, to be illustrated with a complete- 
ness and technical beauty never before attempted. 


ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION IN AMERICA. 

This subject will be treated in a way to interest both the householder and the housewife, 
recent architectural and decorative work affording opportunity for careful selection of the 
most practical as well as the most beautiful illustrations. 

REPRESENTATIVE MEN AND WOMEN OF THE {9TH CENTURY. 

Biographical critical papers of striking interest, including sketches, accompanied by por- 
traits, of George Eliot, Robert Browning, Rev. Frederick W. Robertson (by the late DEAN 
STANLEY), Matthew Arnold, Christina Rossetti, and Cardinal Newman, and of the younger 
American authors, William D. Howells, Henry James, Jr., and George W. Cable. 


Scenes of Thackeray’s, Hawthorne’s and Ceorge Eliot’s Novels. 
Succeeding the illustrated series Ou the scenes of Dickens’s novels. 
THE REFORM OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 
being the most pressing political question before the American public, arrangements have 
been made for the early publication of a series of papers on different phases of the subject, 
by several of the ablest advocates of the reform. 
POETRY AND POETS IN AMERICA. 
By E. C. Stedman. There has been no such important body of literary criticism in America 
in the last fifteen years as Mr. Stedman’s papers in SCRIBNER on English and American 
Poetry. ‘The studies of Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson, Lowell, and others will appear in 
Tue CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


STORIES, SKETCHES, AND ESSAYS 


may be expected from Charles Dudley Warner, W. D. Howells, ‘Mark Twain,” Edward 
Eggleston, Henry James, Jr., John Muir, Miss Gordon Cumming, ‘* H. H.,” Geo. W. Cable, 
Joel Chandler Harris, Lizzie W. Champney, A. C. Redwood, Churles de Kay, F. D. Millet, 
Noah Brooks, Frank R. Stockton, Mrs. Julia Schayer, Wm. H. Rideing, T. R. Lounsberry, 
Constance F. Woolson, H. H. Boyesen, Albert Stickney, Washington Gladden, John Bur- 
roughs, Parke Godwin, Tommaso Salvini, Henry King, Ernest Ingersoll, E. L. Godkin, 
E. B. Washburne, and many others. & : 

During the year, one or two of the unique papers on the adventures of ‘‘ The Tile Club” 
will be printed. An original Life of Bewick, the engraver, by Austin Dobson, illustrated 
with many reproductions of his engravings, is in preparation, with other features to be later 


announced. 

THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 
will be unusually complete. Reviews of the best and most significant books will be contin- 
ued. ‘‘ Home and Society” will have a wider range of subject, aud ** The World's Work” is 
so'frequently the source of quotation by scientific and industrial journals that its enlarge- 
ment seems to be demanded. ‘ ; 

The price of THz CENTURY MAGAZINE will remain at $4.00 per year (35 cents a num- 
ber). The portrait of the late Vr. Holland, photographed from a life-size picture by W yatt 
Eaton, and issued just before his death, will possess a new interest to the readers of this 
magazine. It is offered at $5.00 retuil, or together with THe CENTURY MAGAZINE for $6.50. 
Subscriptions are taken by the publishers and by booksellers and newsdealers everywhere. 


The CHNTURY CO. 
(Formerly SCRIBNER & CO,) SNION SQUARE, N. Y, 


| ARTISTIC 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


| LATE 
| GEO. A. CLARKE, 
| 747 Broadway, Upstairs. 


FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 
| MIRRORS, PARLOR BEDs, &c., &c. 
| 

r ry! AQ —Eivht payments monthly. in 
| TERMS, advance. Amounts exceeding 
| $250turnished ou twelve payments or special terms, 
| when required. 
| All woods at net prices if paid for in four payments 


|\J. B. McNAP, Manager. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


Office, & &@ 7 John Street, New York. 
) 11% Broapway, near 29th Street, N. Y. 
BRANCH | 279 FULTON STREET, Brooklyn. 
OFFICES 47 NoxtH Eicurs Sr., Philadelphia. 
110 WEsT BALTIMORE St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clenn and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
mente. 
Ladiew’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of all fa. 
brics, and of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or 
dyed successfully without ripping. 
Gentlemen's Garments Clenned or Dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window Shades, Table Covers, Carpeta, 
te., cleaned or dyed. 
Employing the best attainable skill and most um- 
oroved appliances, and having systematized anew 
every ee of our business, we can confidently 
»oromise the best results and unusually prompt return 
f goods. Goods received and returned by express 
nd by mail. 


Barrett Nephews & Co., 


5 & 7 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


CARPETS 


AT RETAIL 


BY THE MANUFACTURERS. 


We have now open an immense 
stock of Carpetings, including full 
lines of all the New Fall Patterns and 
Styles. 

Being the product of our own fac- 
tories, we warrant every Carpet as 
represented, and full satisfaction is 
guaranteed or the money refunded. 
AXMINSTER CARPETS. — We 
offer 300 pieces of desirable goods at 
$1.75 per yard, the same quality as 
sold last season at $2.75. 

FRENCH AXMINSTERS.—A full 
line of our own importation at $1.65 
per yard. 

AMERICAN MOQUETTE CAR- 
PETS.—400 pieces at $1.40 per yard 
—the cheapest Carpets ever offered. 
These goods cannot be found elsewhere 
in the city at anywhere near the price. 
VELVET CARPETS.— The largest 
and best stock of Velvet Carpetsin the 
United States at $1.50 and $1.60. 
Extra good value. 

BODY BRUSSELS.—Best quality, 
full five frame, at $1.25 per yard. 
Special Patterns at $1.40 and $1.50. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS.—A very 
large assortment of Popular Patterns 
at 75 cts. per yard—same goods as 
sold elsewhere at 90 cts. Finer grades 
at 90 cts. and $1.05. A splendid as- 
sortment. 

INGRAINS.—Extra Superior Qual- 
ity—a very full line from 75 cts. to 90 
cts. Alsoa good line of all-wool In- 
grains from 65 cts, to 75 cts. per yard. 
PERSIA and INDIA RUGS and 
MATS of our own importation. A 
large assortment at low prices. 


J, & J. DOBSON, 


40 & 42 West 14th St... New Vork. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manazer. 


CARFIELD. 


There ought to be in every home and every 
office in the land good portraits of James A. Gar- 
field and his heroic wife. To enable every one to 
posrens them, THE New YORK TRIBUNE makes 

he following liberal offers, which will remain 
open until November 23, 1481; viz. 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be sent three 
months on trial for 25 cents, or THE Semi- 
WEEKLY for 50 cents 


A Beautiful Gift. 


Every subscriber for three months on the 
above terms, who will send 10 cents additional 
to pay for packing and postage, will receive as a 
present from THe TRIBUNE an elegant life-like 
portrait of the late President Garfield or his wife, 
whichever ny be preferred. These portraits 
THE TRIBUNE has had engraved in the best style, 
and they are perfect fac-similes of the best cray- 
on likenesses ever taken of the martyr President 
and his noble wife. They are beautifully print- 
ed on fine plate paper, 22 by 2s inches in size, and 
wiil be ornaments to any parlor, library or office 

iC 





* THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
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* Religions Tews. 


MISSIONARY NOTES. 


\ eollege is established in Africa for training Roman 
Catholic priests. 

Nine medical missionaries for the African service were 
lately graduated at Edinburgh. 

The Orange Free State of South Africa has a population 
of 183.518. of whom 61,022 are whites. 

~The Gospel of Luke has been translated into the Yahgan 
-anguage, spoken by natives of Patagonia. 

-In ten years the church membership of Madagascar bas 
nearly doubled, increasing from 37,118 to 71,585. 

A new international Belgian expedition is to be organ- 
ized by Major Hanssens and Lieutenant Vandevelde. 

—Three Japanese students in the university of Glasgow 
earried off most of the prizes at the last Commencement. 

Australia is perplexed by the tide of Chinese immigra- 
tion, and measures are to be taken to restrict the move- 
ment. 

—A Japanese gentleman visiting America has stated that 
he believes that within five years Japan will be a Christian 
nation. 

—~Near Nevers, in France, over 100 persons have signed @ 
document declaring that they are adherents of Protest- 
antism. 

—The French Chamber have voted asum of fifty million 
franes to be expended in the purchase of land and 1n coloniz- 
ing Algeria. 

—Two Societies of Geography have been founded in the 
Portuguese African colonies, the one at Mozambique, the 
other at Loanda. 

—A French society for the protection of the natives in the 
colonies, similar to the English Society of Exeter Hall, is to 
be formed at Paris. 

England contemplates sending two new consuls to Lou- 
akim and to Khartoum to watch over the execution of the 
contracts relative to the treaty. 

—A deeree has been issued exempting Chinese converts to 
Christianity from all levies for idolatrous worship, proces- 
sions or theatrical performances. 

—On the Sandwich Islands some of the native churches 
give more than four dollars per member, yearly, for the sup- 
port of the gospel beyond their territories. 

—In the last sixty years no fewer than 16,000,000 people 
have left the Old World for America and Australia; aod of 
these the United States received 10,370,000. 

—Robert Arthington has lately offered to the American 
Baptist Missionary Union $35,000, on condition that they 
should raise $15,000 more, for a mission in Soudan. 

—The Governor of Foochow has issued a proclamation 
calling upon the people not to molest the missionaries or the 
converts who follow them, either at their chapels or school- 
houses. 

—The Leipsic Missionary Society (Lutheran) has twenty 
missionaries and twelve thousand native members in the In- 
dies. Last year it received and expended about eighty-five 
thousand dollars. 

~Besides the two stations founded at Vivi and Isangila, 
Stanley has charged Lieutenant Harron with the establish- 
ment of athird at Manyanga, where M. McCall has already 
installed the missionaries. 

—Canon Tristram has given the C. M. 8. Committee a 
valuable Report upen the Society’s missions in Palestine, 
which are doing, he states, a very remarkable work, espe- 
cially at Nablous, Gaza and Salt. 

—A French explorer in Africa has discovered a vine which 
promises to be of great economical value. He says the 
fruit of the vine is excellent and abundant, its roots tuberous. 
It can be cultivated as easily as the dahlia. 

—The loss of life in African Missions seems insignificant 
in comparison with that experienced in African wars. Dur- 
ing the war in Zululand, on the British side 58 officers and 
1,828 men perished during the brief period of the campaign. 

—The Guvernor of the Gold Coast, West Africa, in his 
treatv with the King of Ashantee, insists upon the condition 
that human sacrifice in his kingdom shall be utterly abol- 
ished. The latest advices indicate that he is likely to suc- 
ceed. 

—The Baptist Home Missionary Society bas established at 
Tahlequah, Indian Territory, the * Indian University,” and 
at present conducts a school in their mission buildings. The 
Society is out with an appeal for buildings and endow- 
ments. 

—The King of Dahomey has recentiy led out his army 
of Amazons against a tribe of his neighbors. The ‘Foreign 
Missionary” suggests that the time may soon come when those 
eminent ladies shall be organized into a Woman’s Mission 
Board. 

—It is announced that the American Colonization Society 
will dispatch a company of select emigrants by the new bark 
‘‘Monrovia,” expected to return from the West Coast in 
season to sail from New York in November next direct for 
Liberia. 

—lIn his exploration in the country of the Somalis, M. G. 
Revoil has found the vestiges of a Greek colony to which a 
Gallas white tribe had attached itself. The arms, the cloth- 
ing, the idiom and the physiognomy of the people of the 
tribe confirm this opinion. 

—There are eight young men from Liberia at the Lincoln 
University, Chester Co., Pa. Four are from the Bassa nation, 
two are Congoes, one isa Vey, and another an Americo- 
Liberian. One of them, Thomas H. Roberts, of the Vey na- 
tion, received the first prize for oratory at the recent anni- 
versary of Lincoln University. 

—The necessary materials for the construction of the rail- 
road of the Senegal have been transported over the upper 
river, the King of Foutah guaranteeing the security of the 
passage. There is still some difficulty with the King of 





Cayor on the subject of the passage of the road over his ter- 
ritory, but they hope for a satisfactory solution. 

—The complete success of the expedition sent out by the 
Royal Geographical Society of Rome in charge of Signori 
Matteucci and Massari is likely to make a disturbance among 
map-makers. These parties have found their way from 
Egypt across the continent to the Gulf of Guinea, exploring 
many unknown regions in the Dark Continent. A full 
account of their journey and the country and people along 
their way will be looked for with intense interest. 

-—Journals have been received from Mr. Mackay and Mr. 
Pearson in Uganda to January 8, 1881. Mtesa was still act- 
ing very capriciously, and the prohibition against Christian 
services, and against the people coming to the missionaries 
to be tanght, continued. The Arab traders kept up a furi- 
ous opposition, and had publicly charged Mr. Mackay with 
being a murderer who had fled from England, affirming that 
Mtesa’s life was in danger from his presence in Uganda. 

—Dr. Matteucci remarks on the almost absolute want of 
water in Darfur, and the consequent recent cultivation of 
watermelons b¥ the natives as far us the arid soil will per- 
mit. They also utilize the Baobab tree in a curious manner. 
Hollowing out the huge trunk of the older trees by fire, they 
by some prehistoric primitive method get the hollow trunk 
filed with water during the rainy season, the water keeping 
sweet for eight months. The people of Darfur, Dr. Mat- 
teucci says, are still in a primitive, uncorrupted condition, 
a contrast to the Egyptianized natives of Kordofan. 

—The total population of Sierra Leone is put down at 60,- 
546, and of these only 134 arc classed as ‘‘ whites.” With 
the one exception of Belgium, every European nation, not to 
speak of the United States and the West Indies, is represent- 
ed, the English, however, being in a large majority. The 
African nationalities which go to make up the native popu- 
lation are equally varied. Notwithstanding the fact that 
there are 140 ministers of religjon in the colony, and double 
that number of lay preachers, close upon 25 per cent. of the 
inhabitants are classed as ‘‘ pagans,”’ and 5,000 of the balance 
as Mohammedans. 

—The conquest of Algeria by the French in 1830 restored 
to Christianity that portion of African soil, but, for pruden- 
tial reasons, no missionary enterprises were permitted. But 
in 1868 a famine occurred which destroyed in some districts 
of Algeria a fifth of the population, leaving thousands of na- 
tive children in utter destitution. Nine thousand of these 
were gathered by the Archbishop of Algiers and cared for 
during their youth. In this way the Catholic Church has ex- 
tended its influence and fame far and wide through the back 
country. A hospital has been provided by the charity of 
the natives of the village of St. Cyprien, where the sick are 
gratuitously attended. 


Lights and Shades in Missionary Life.--Hearing of the dan- 
gerous illness of his father, a Texas missionary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union started for bis Missouri home. On 
his way to the railway station, at night, his team was run in- 
to by a freight train, his buggy wrecked, and one of his ponies 
killed—the fourth lost by him in twelve months. Raising a 
signal on the ruins, he was taken up the next day by a pas- 
senger train, when his distress was increased by the intelli- 
gence of the President’s assassination. At midnight, reaching 
Vinita, in the Indian Nation, he was sick, the result of having 
slept in an open shed in Texas, but thanked God for the news 
that the President still lived. Here he visited the Union Sun- 
day-school, and was further revived by learning that a Union 
Sunday-school had in it more life and work than the three 
denominational schools. Reaching Rolla, the town next to 
his father’s, at one o’clock a.M., he found it in flames; but, 
learning also that the President was better, he again thanked 
God and took courage, though still too weak to fight fire. 
Arriving at his destination, he found his father living and he 
has since improved; and so has the missionary, who has 
since been able todo much work. Such are a missionary’ 
sorrows and solaces. 


The October Meeting of the New York and Brooklyn Asso- 


ciation, held at the Rochester Avenue Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, was one of more than ordinary spir- 
itual interest. A paper on ‘‘Church Music,” by Mr. Lloyd, 
elicited discussion, participated'in by Messrs. H. W. Beecher 
and Geo. F. Pentecost, both of whom advocated the use of 
the Moody and Sankey hymns, in opposition to the essayist. 
Mr. Underwood urged the usefulness of evangelists and 
revivals in church work and presented statistics tending to 
show that, apart from revivals, there was rarely any healthy 
growth in the churches. He stated that out of 312 added to 
Congregational churches in New York in one year 200 were 
the fruits of revivals. How to make the most of our prayer- 
meetings was discussed by Messrs. Crafts and Stiles; the 
former urging a universal participation by all members, male 
and female; the latter the necessity of a more vital faith 
in a personal God, and a more vital personal Christian ex- 
perience as indispensable to power either in prayer or speech. 
The evening was devoted to general religious addresses by 
Messrs. Lyinan Abbott and Stiles. The Rev. Messrs. Laidlaw, 
Malcolm and Smith were proposed for membership at the 
next meeting, to be held in January with the Church of the 
Christian Endeavor; Rev. Mr. Crafts, pastor. 


GLEANINGS. 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—A Methodist lay college has been opened at Boston to prepare 
young persons for religious work, 

—Owing tothe great demand for seats at the dedicatory services 
at the Chanring Memorial Church, at Newport, R. I., it has been de- 
cided that seats will be reserved for none but subscribers to the 
building fund. 

—tThe fonrteenth annual meeting of the General Conference of the 
Congregational Churches in Connecticut will be held at West Win- 
sted, beginning Tuesday, October 18th, and continuing until Thars- 
day afternoon. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
—The Rev. Samuel W. Duffield, D. D., a well-known contributor 





to the columns of The Christian Union, has resigned his pastorate at 
Altoona, Penn. 

—The Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Thorold, is in this city and was to 
speak at the welcome breakfast to be given to Mr. R. Graham on the 
eleventh of October. 

—The Second Presbyterian Church of Chicago has extended a 
call to the Rev. W. P. Codington, a professor in the Methodist Uni 
versity at Syracuse, New York. Professor Codington has been sup- 
plying the church for the last few Sabbaths with great acceptance. 

—The death of James P. Brace removes a devoted philanthropist. 
Mr. Brace found homes in the West for 10,000 poor children, and this 
fact tells the story of his life. Few benevolent associations have 
been able to do a= much real service to the cause of humanity as the 
Children’s Aid Society, of which he was one of the most active 
agents. 

—The dioceses of Albany and Long Island claim a share in the 
Episcopal Fund of the diocese of New York, amounting to $100,000, 
and have taken initial steps, 1t is said, to sue for their proportion. 
The recent convention, however, passed a resolution to the effect 
that the diocese of New York has no right to transfer or cause to be 
transferred any portion of its fund for any such object. 

—Of the Northern and Southern and United Presbyterian, the 
Congregational, and the Reformed Dutch Churches, the United 
Presbyterian is the only one that has had during the past year a net 
increase of one member to a congregation. Its increase has been 
818 members to 814 congregations. In the five churches together 
the increase has been about 7 members to 12 congregations. 

—The Rev. E. M. Sawtelle, D, D., formerly of Saratoga, N. Y., 
while crossing the track of the Central Railroad of New Jersey at 
Dunnellen in a buggy, was struck by the locomotive of the light- 
ning express; the buggy was entirely demolished; he was thrown 
out and seriously injured. He is now in Brooklyn, where he has gone 
for medical advice. The crossing has long been regarded as a dan- 
gerous one, and requiring the attendance of a flagman. 

THE WEST. 

—The Rey. C. M. Pullean has been called to the rectorship of 
Christ Church, Janesville, Wis. 

—The Rev. E. H. Sparling has resigned the pastorate of the Con 
gregational Church at Hennepin, Ill. 

—The Rev. T. H. Hazeltine, of La Salle, Il., bas been called to 
the Presbyterian Church at Warren, III. 

—The twenty-sccond session of the Illinois Conference of the Free 
Methodist Churches convened in Elgin Oct. 5th. 

—The Rev. Charles L. Morgan, of Green Bay, Wis., has accepted 
a call to the First Congregational Church, Moline, Ill. 

—The Presbyterian Church at Lake Forest, Ill., has called the 
Rey. J. G. K. McClure, of Albany, New York, to its pastorate. 

—The Lakeside Baptist Association andthe Chicago Association 
have formed a union. The new association thus formed embraces 
forty-three active churches. 

—The Rev. Samuel Coun, D. D., is calied to the permanent pastor- 
ate of the First Presbyterian Church in St. Paui, Minn., of which he 
has been stated supply for three years. 

—The Chicago Congregational Association met at Crete, October 
4th and 5th. Various aspects of Christian work were considered. 
Dr, Little preached the associational sermon, 

—There was no progress made in the Rock River Conference last 
week, either in the Dr. Thomas heresy case or in the matter of the 
charges by Dr. Thomas against Dr. Parkhurst. 

—Prof. W. M. Blackburn, of Chicago, one of the professors in the 
unfortunate Northwestern Theological Seminary, has received a call 
to the Central Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati. 

—The State Convention of the Congregational and Presbyterian 
Churches of Wisconsin, which met at Appleton, adjourned Septem- 
ber 30. Though the attendance was somewhat smaller than usual, 
the sermons, addresses and essays were of a very high order. 

—Dr. Lorimer preached for Dr. Thomas, at Hooley’s Theater, 
Sunday morning, October2. In spite of bad weather the audience 
was large. Dr. Miller, of Iowa, is expected to preach in the same 
place October 9. After that Dr. Thomas hopes to occupy his own 
pulpit, 

—The Woman's Foreign Missionary Society connected with the 
Chicago Presbytery has raised $10,000 for missionary purposes the 
past year, and is the banner society of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, There are forty-seven churches in{the Chicago 
Presbytery. 

—The semi-annual meeting of the Chicago Presbytery was called 
to order, Monday morning, October 3d, in the Westminster Church, 
Chicago. In adddition to the business which usually comes before 
such meetings, it was voted to proceed, in spite of certain alleged 
technical irregularities in the presentation of the charges, with the 
trial of the Rev. James H. Bournes, who is accused of deception and 
dishonesty in business, and with obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses. 

—The daily meetings under the charge of Messrs. Whittle and 
McGranahan, in Farwell Hal', Chicago, have been rapidly growing in 
interest and attendance. Wednesday, October 5th, was devoted to 
a general conference on the methods of winning souls, In this con- 
ference many of the ministers of the city took part. More would 
have been present but for the fact that the Presbytery and the 
Methodist Conference were in session at the same time. The dis- 
cussions were of interest and will do good. 

—St. John’s Church, a large and imposing edifice situated at the 
corner of Eighteenth and Clark Streets, Chicago, was formally dedi- 
cated Sunday, October 2d. Archbishop Feehan, assisted by twelve 
bishops and a large number of clergy, conducted the services in ac- 
cordance with the ritual of the Roman Catholic Church. In style 
the building is pure gothic, 196 feet by 75, with an audience-room 139 
feet by 70. The building was begun in 1877, and has been carried 
forward to its completion by the untiring energy of John Waldron, 
priest in charge. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The Rev. George Miller, of Osage, Mo., has accepted a call to 
the Second Presbyterian Church of St. Joseph, Mo. 

—The Rev. Oscar G. Martin, of Columbus, Ky., a member of the 
last class in Lane Seminary, has accepted a call to the First Presby- 
terian Church of Chester, Ill. 

—Gen. 8. C. Armstrong, of Hampton University, passed through 
Chicago, Friday, September 30th. He had with him thirty-two Indian 
youths, of whom seven were girls, who were going back to the homes 
which they had left three years ago. Ina meeting called for the pur- 
pose, Friday afternoon, September 30th,General Armstrong explained 
the methods pursued in their education and tried to arouse an interest 
in the speedy solution of the Indian problem. These youth are not 
over-educated. They are not taught from books alone, but are 
trained to be farmers, carpenters, tinners, blacksmiths, etc. It is ex- 
pected that these young people will find places at or near the Indian 
agencies, and will act as teachers to their brethren. General Arm- 
strong thinks that schools should be established among the Indians 
in large numbers, and that those Indian youth who have been or may 
be trained at — or at Carlisle Barracks may profitably be em- 
ployed as teachers ih these schools, of course under competent super- 
vision. The experiment, which bids fair to be completely successful, 
will be watched with great interest. 
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Farm and nd Garden, 


[The editor of this department will be glad to 
receive questions or suggestions for this column. 
Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries. | 


FALL WORK IN THE GAR- 
DEN. 
The garden, as well as the field, claims | 
some especial Fall work from the farmer, 
and to accompany the directions for Fal 


tield work given in this column last| 


week we have selected the following ac- 
count of Fall Gardening from Vick’s 
Magazine : 

‘*Preparations in the garden for an- 
other season can now be made with great 
advantage. For the next two or three 
months work of many kinds may be car- 
ried on; grounds and beds may be re- 
modeled, transplanting of trees, shrubs, 
bulbs and all hardy plants may be done, 
vines and trees may be pruned, grass- 
seed may be sown, and planting made of 
some seeds, protection given to plants | 
needing it, and many other kinds of work | 
prosecuted. 

“Tt is a good time to dig and grade, 
and seed-down lawns, for by so doing | 
they will get the earliest possible start in | 
the spring. Transplanting trees and 
shrubs on the lawn, with the exception | 
of evergreens, is Letter in the Fall than | 
to wait until spring, if suitable prepara- | 
tions are observed for their protection in | 
winter. In the case of trees that would | 
be liable to be blown about by the winds, 
stakes should be driven and the trees tied | 
to them ; if this is not done, the constant | 
motion of the tops causes a movement 
of the roots, and prevents, or materially 


checks, the formation of young roots. Aj 
mound of soil a foot or eighteen inches | 


high about the base of a newly trans- 
planted tree, in addition to a stake, is an 
excellent means of protection, but it 


should be leveledearly in spring. Shrubs | 
need no stakes, but a few inches of extra | 


soil is a good protection. Roses may be 
protected by raising a good mound of | 
earth all around them, or, if it is desired 
to bloom them on long stems, these may | 
be bent over and fastened down by some 
soil laid on the ends or tips, and then the 


whole plant covered with leaves, with a) 
little soil thrown on to hold the leaves in | 


invariably has better manners when dressed 
in his best, and have seen with surprise the 
effect produced upon a certain small boy of 
| my acquaintance by handsomely dressed 
| ladies who are polite to him. To the inviting 
| table, where there should always be some- 
| thing attractive, however simple the meal 
| may be, most children will come prepared to 
| behave properly. It is really worth while, 
| and, when philosophically considered, is a 
|}matter of great importance, to lay aside as 
| far as possible all thoughts of hard work done 
| before and to be done after the meal, and to 
allow no vexatious questions to be discussed 
at this time. The habit of brooding over our 
work, and exhausting ourselves by going all 


| 


|avoided. There is nothing takes from one’s 
energy more than this, and it is a frequent 
cause of insanity. 

Everybody knows that food digests better 
when in agreeable company. It was some- 
thing more than pleasantry which made a 
friend remark that he could not have his wife 
and child pass the summer vacation away 
from him, as it gave him the dyspepsia. The 
poor child who comes to grief at the table 
and is sent away from it with his dinner half 
eaten, and who suffers the whole afternoon 
with an undigested lump of food in his stom- | 
ach, is to be pitied, and itis a wise plan to ex- 
plain to children that in this way they will be | 
| punished for bad conduct at the table. 

It follows, then, that pleasant surprises in | 
| the way of preparing favorite dishes, that 
| good taste and painstaking in arranging all 
the appointments of the table and dining- 





room, rise above a mere ministering to the | 


| animal existence, and affect the fine issues 
}of life. Good behavior and cheerfulness 
|ought to accompany each meal as naturally | 
and unwaveringly as bread and butter. The 


|happy laughter which distributes nervous | 


| force, and calls the blood from the brain, 
allowing the stomach to get its share, should 
be heard more frequently at our tables. No 
one should feel at liberty to say one word 


than he would withhold a sufficient quantity 
of food. These facts need more careful con- 
sideration than they have usually received.— 
| (The . 


| 


NOTES FROM E. P. ROE’S FRUIT 
FARMS. 


The mission of every horticulturist should be 
| to improve and elevate his love of art and na- | 
ture. This may be done by each one present- 
| ing to his neighbors a specimen of neat and 
| complete cultivation and tasteful adornment 
| of his ornamental and fruit grounds. The 
catalogues of the present day contain much 


| 


place; in spring, the leaves and soil can | charge by most of the leading nurserymen. 
be removed early, and the necessary | Those desiring to make improvements on 


pruning be given. The tender varieties 
of Raspberries should be protected in the 
same manner. 


leaves. Grapevines, generally, should 
receive their pruning in the Fall; it is 
dangerous to postpone this operation 
until spring, as, in that case, it is too apt 
to be neglected until too late. The same 
observation applies to pruning all kinds 
of hardy trees. The Virginia Creeper is | 
greatly benefited by a judicious annual | 
pruning, and there will be no better time 
than the present to perform it; by annu- | 
ally shortening in the new wood, a more | 
vigorous growth is secured. 

‘Bulb-planting can be carried on as | 
long'as the ground remains open; so, too, 
may asparagus beds be made and plant- | 
ed with one- or two-year-old plants. 
Hardy herbaceous plants will be all the) 
better for a light covering of leaves. | 
Care bestowed on the garden now will 
be plentifully repaid the season to fol- 
low.” 











AGREEABLE MEALS. 


It is impossible to estimate properly the 
immense influence which is exerted upon a 
household by the atmosphere of the fam- 
ily table. If it is true that one does not 
come out of @ room the same person he} 
went in, the mind ever after retaining we 
impress of what affected it there, what great | 
results must be achieved from the meet- | 
ing three times a day in the dining-room, 
from the conversation indulged in, and the 
sentiments habitually expressed there. A 
neat, well-covered table is in itself a lesson to 
the children. 

I have noticed that a sensitive child almost 








| kinds being planted eight feet apart in the 


their places, or to plant trees, shrubs or vines, 


| should commence operations now. Experience | 


" Oty bas fully confirmed our practice of Fall plant- | 
Where it is known to be}, ae sty shea re 


necessary, Grapevines, after pruning, may | 
also be laid down and covered with | 


ing for both North and South. 


Grapevines do much better when planted in | 
| the Fall. 


soil, but succeed best on high dry ground 


| with enough slope to carry off the surplus | 


water. The soil should be enriched by well 


| rotted manure, bone dust, or some fertilizer | 
| 


that is not rank and coarse, aud should be 
thoroughly and deeply plowed. Set the vines 
in rows eight feet apart, the strong growing 


row, and weaker sorts at six feet apart. 
Make holes about one foot deep and two feet 
across, having two or three inches of good 
rich soil in the bottom of each hole, and 
spread out the roots carefully in every direc- 
tion. Put fine rich soil around and in among 
the roots, and fill the hole to within two 
inches of the top. Then place around each 
| vine a shovelful of fine, well rotted manure. 
Cut back the vine to within two buds, and 
at the approach of winter mound up the 
soil over the vine to a height of eight or 
ten inches, to protect from freezing and 
thawing in winter. When planting, it is bet- 
ter to set a small stake in the center of the 
hole before the vine is set than to drive it in 
the ground afterwards. 





Top dressing with manure should also be 
done at this season. Currant bushes, rasp- 
berries, strawberry beds, the lawn, aspar- 
agus bed, etc., should all be treated to a liberal 
coating of fertilizing material. 


Preparations may be made for winter 
covering by gathering and placing in heaps 
such material as leaves, lawn rakings, ever- 
green boughs, etc. Where quantities of 
leaves can be obtained with but little labor it 


over it in our minds, is one to be studiously | 


that is not kind and thoughtful, any more | 


useful information, and are furnished free of | 


They will not thrive on low wet | 


| them as stable bedding. They are an excelleut 
absorbent, and when fully rotted are not in- 
ferior to any fertilizer. 


Cut out the old wood of raspberries and 
shorten the canes of tender surts preparatory 
to laying them down for the winter. I think 
it makes no difference wheth. r the okd wood 
is cut out immediately after the canes are 
done bearing or at the anuual trimming, 
though so much has been suid in favor of 
both seasons. I consider it merely a matter 
of convenience. The canes of tender varie- 
ties should be cut back one-third, and the 
number of canes in a hill reduced to about 
five or six. A couple of shovelsful of manure 


|} are then ready to be laid duwu, which should 
| not, however, be done until winter and freez- 
| ing weather has fairly set in. The covering 


|need not be “heavy; a few inches of soil is | 


| sufficient, and care should be taken not to 

| break the canes by bending them over too 

| sharply. H. G. CoRNEY. 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDsON, N. Y. 


| 


ALL SORTS. 


—It is said, we do not vouch for the truth | 


| of the statement, that dogs will not attack or | 

| worry belled sheep. Will not some farmer | 
send us the result of his experience ? 

—The Commissioner of Agriculture states 

| that 7,600,000 persons are engaged in agricult- 


}ural pursuits in the United States. There | 


}seem to be among our exchanges just about 
| a8 many agricultural papers. 

—The autumn-sown grains, both wheat | 
| and rye, have deeper roots and a longer period | 
|} of growth than the spring-sown cereals, and 


are better able than the latter to supply them- | 


| selves with the necessary constituents from 
the soil. 

—It is said that kerosene oil slightly 
sprinkled on the floer of the horse-stables 


will serve to abate the nuisance of flies. It | 


may be shaken out of a bottle through a hole 
in the cork. 
| purpose. 

| —Butter, when worked, should never exceed 
| a temperatuie of sixty degrees, as a higher 
point causes the butter to gravitate toward 
| stickiness. When worked at too low a point 
the butter becomes mealy and the texture is 
destroyed. 

—Epidemics that are not infectious never 
appear without good reason, and the fre- 
| quency with which they affect animals should 
inform owners of living property that it is 
expensive as well as stupid to give improper 
food and unclean housing. 

—Do not water your plants a little at a 
| time too frequently. A thorough wetting less 

frequently is better. Continual wetness kills 
ithe plants. A little wood-ashes put on the 
|earth will remedy the trouble sometimes 
when it has already been brought about. 
—The wise farmer treats the orchard with 
manure for enrichment as he would treat his 
| fields for any other crop. It is an unques- 
| tioned fact that apple-trees need manure 





| Next to wood-ashes, no fertilizer is better 
| than barnyard manure. October and Novem- 
| ber are the best months to apply it. 

—The best farm horse is the strong horse, 


| the one that can step out lively, and has en- | 


|durance to go through a day’s work with- 
|out great fatigue. The busimess of raising 
fast horses is altogether distinct from the 
busiress of the farmer. The heavy Norman 
horses and their cross-breeds are, perhaps, 
| the coming farm horses. 

—An acre of water may be made more val- 
uable than an acre of the best farming land. 
Here is an instance in point. A gentleman 


sold $700 worth of carp from a pond cover- 
ing less than an acre. He has had the fish 
but two years. If you have a pond of water 
utilize it; if an undrained slough, make a 
pond by excavating. 

—The ‘pink-eye” epidemic, now raging 
among the horses of Baltimore, Washington, 
Chicago and some other cities, is thus de- 
scribed: ‘‘The animal affected first shows 
weakness, declines to take food, the pupils of 
the eyes become discolored, the lids inflame, 
and the tongue shows evidence of high fever, 
being very hot to the touch. In some cases 
swelling and stiffness of the limbs ensues, this 
being a serious symptom, and most frequent- 
ly worse to the hindmost than in the foremost 
limbs.” 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Strengthens the system by quieting the nerv- 
ovs agitation. 








may be scattered around each hill and the canes | 


A pint will last a week for the} 


in Sonoma County, California, has this year | 


} 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 


’ The standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is mado from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere, 
W. BAKER & CO. 
seen Mass. 








THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


VW (ORLD. 
Mrs.S_A_Allen’s 


| WORLDS 


Hair Rest 
IS PERFECTION/ 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to iis youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
| r news its life, strength and growth. 
dandruff quickly removed, A maich- 
| less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 
Estan lished ever 40 years, 
Enorm us and increasing snies 
Throughou E urope and km erica, 


ZYLO BALSAMUM (ir: Alla) 


| A levely tonic and Hair Dressing. It 
| removes Dandrnff, allays all itching, 
stops falling Hair and promotes a 
| healthy growth w-¢h a rich. beautiful 
Gloss, and is dei:;, stfully fragrant. 

Price Seventy-five Cents in large 
glass stop Bottles. Sold by all Druggisis 


itendanasters of BID W E Ly. 
STRAWBERRY. 4 
The Finest New Strawberry Before the Public. 
Layers ready in quantity. Now is the time to 
| plant in the South, The Manchester and 
Jersey Queen Strawberries, and Cuthbert Rasp- 
berry, specialties; also a superb stock of all the 
new and standard Raspberries, Strawberries, 
|Grape Vines and other sma!! Fruits. Planta, 
first-class. Prices reasonable. Fall is by far the 
best time to plant, North and South. With the 
above are combined the most liberal offers ever 
made. 


Send for Catalogue. Address 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, f p ROE, 
New York, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD co's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS pete eatin 
House Culture and Winter B loom. Delivered 
safely by mail, postpaid, at all post offices. 
5 splendid varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $i; 
| 12for$2 19 for $33 26 for $4; Zereress 75 for 
| $10; 100 for $13. We, CIVE AWAY, in Pre- 
| miums and Extras, more ROSES than most és- 
| tablishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE, «a complete 
Treatise on the Rose,70pp.elegantly illustrated — free toa! 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO, 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Fa 


EST WHEAT 


‘wo GRATING LANDS ine rounc on 
we Northern Pacific R.R. 


in MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ann MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices ; LONG Tame; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCEO FARE ANO FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. LAND Acr. 
Mennon THIS Paper. St. PAut, MINN. 


NEVER WASTE 


ur ae or mone Sererin a farm when yo 
nd Hi RMS a 


ne FAF 
Fi AF 00 AC ci. and 'S almost at HOME 


00.0 Finest Farming Lands “ 
= Ww 1 * Easy payments. 

ng , 009, Al ChE interest. For terms, address 
RNES, Lansing, Mich. 











Those answering an Aarertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 








is profitable to gather them largely, and use 
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Adweortisement in the Christian Union, 
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Financia! and Ansurance. 


mane. 
THE WEEK 

axation in the money market since 

our has tended to confirm 
the that the legitimate con- 
ditions of the stringency, which has ruled 
now for a month or more, were intensi- 
fied by the application of artificial pres- 
sure. This arises from the 
fact that the week past, 
the banks have gained from the govern- 
exhibited in 





os 





A rel 
last report 


impression 


impression 
while, during 
disbursements, 
statement a very large decrease 
in deposits. Since this 
clear that heavy shipments of currency 
to the Interior have taken place, and yet, 


ment 
their last 


they 


statement it is 


with these heavy going on 
le 
THY, 


money 


shipments 
* 


still, swe Without any apparent 


reason, the market has changed 
about, and within two days developed a 
The during 
this time have not those 
ruling before the 
is radically different. 

We gave in a previous report the rea- 


conditions 
altered from 
yet the result 


positive ease. 


change, 


sons why the activity in money has been | 
so persistent for so long a time (aside | 
from the artificial means which mang | 
have aided it far as the accumula- | 
tions in the United States Treasury have | 
affected this result. But the fact re- | 
mains that we have other, even more po- | 
tent causes working in that direction to | 
an unusual degree. The Eastern money | 
always taxed heavily at this | 
year to furnish funds for} 
movement Of the Western crops. 

of course, anticipated 

by the banks here; but there was organ- 

ized early in the the 

wheat and corn markets in Chicago, the | 
object being to procure, by purchase, 

through this organized clique, full 
trol of the remaining old stocks of cereals 
before the 
markets, so as to force up prices and 

sell out at a heavy profit; but the parties | 
engaged in this discreditable transaction | 
found themselves unable to distribute | 
their old holdings, and in order to protect | 
severe losses had to} 


so 


centers are 
season of the 
the 
Such a draft was, 


season a corner in 


con- | 


new crops could reach the | 


themselves from 
take all the new crop that came unexpect- | | 
edly early to market. The high acer, 
established thus led the Western farmers | 
very very wisely, to} 
profit by the favorable market, and from | 
all quarters they have been pouring their 
wheat and corn products into the West. 


extensively, and 


ern centers. The sudden and enormous 
accumulations of cereals thus made at 
given points enforced extraordinary pay- 
ments of money all over the West, dis- 
tributing very heavy amounts to the pro- 
ducers in an unusually short space pf 
time. These disbursements were neces- 
sarily drawn from central depositories, 
which, in turn, relied on the great center, | 
New York, for the needed funds to meet 
the demand. 

Had the market for these breadstuffs 
been left to natural causes, the supply 
would not have so rapidly or so heavily 
exceeded the demand, but the extrava- 
gant prices established by the manipu- 
lators for wheat, corn, and oats, especi- 
ally, have checked foreign shipments to 
a large degree, snd restricted domestic 
purchases for home consumption until, 
now, a congestive condition exists in the 
markets for these staples, and the money 
market is strained to its utmost limits to | 
carry the vast accumulations. | 

This corner is conducted at Chicago, 
but New York capital is principally | 
taxed to support it. The general wish is | 
that the wild speculators who have cre- 
ated this state of things may have to| 
suffer from it; but in the meantime do- 
mestic trade and industries are suffering 
from restricted facilities, and many 
branches of commerce are crippled by | 
its effects. The Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury has determined to release a larger | 
amount from the Treasury than other- 
wise he would, and the general hope is 
that the community will soon find per- 
manent relief from this severe strain. 





| customers, 


| Re-Insurance Reserve, 
| Net Surplus, - - - - 


MEMORANDA CONCERNING 
rovernment Bonds. 


A VALUABLE HAND Book FoR INVESTORS. 


Contains not only all the information avout Govern- 
me nt Bonds which investors or the public can desire, 
but also chapters on the Stock Exchange, with di- 
rections for buying and selling in the New York 
market all kinds of securities. 

Tables giving the progress of the United States, 
1830-80, in population, imports and exports, agricult- 
= manufactures, railroads, telegraphs, etc., etc., 

re added ; also notes on Gold and Silver, giving :— 

4. The present monetary standard of the Nations 
of the World, 

B. Production of Gold and Silver in the 
from 1492 to date. 

C. The Consumption of Gold and Silver. 

D, The Stock of Silver now in the world. 

E. The Relative Value of Gold to Silver. 

F. Minute of the Standard of the United States. 

The Value of Foreign Coins in United States 
Money. 


world 


SENT Post-PAID ON APPLICATION, 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds at our 
office, in any sum at current market rates, without 
any e <p ense for Cconunissions 

We attend to all the details of registering bonds, 
and will furnish, at request, the proper blank powers 
of attorney for assigning and transferring bonds 

and collecting interest. 

Our long experience in handling Government 
Bonds, and our large and constant dealings, enable 
us to offer the best and most favorable terms to our 
Every detail of the business is sys- 
arranged and has our personal super- 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 


tematically 
vision. 





J. & W SELIGMAN & CO, 


BANEKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
T ransfers of Money on Europe, ete 


SIX PER C aN? MORTG AG ES. Full in- 
formation by J . Daymude, Davenport, Iowa. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


56 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW is he 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000, ooo. 


SOUND INV yee NT sue ~~ eas TES furnished 
to Cor SiR and Private In 
APYTA FU RNISHE DOK raite JCURED for Rail- 
oul Saaiaden haying lines under construction, 
| sag, ay av purchased or ne ‘otiated 
NANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS corducted for 
Staten. Cc oaaiae 4, Towns and C ities, and for Railroad 
© — vanies and other C corporations 
LL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZ. Ht TION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
tions ane property is in the hands of Receivers or 
7roeee 
WIL * ‘BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECU- 
RITIES on C ommienee 
WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
convert them tele interest-paying investments. 
Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
_WM. P, WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 


645 6 William St. 
NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
NO. 201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital, - - - $500,000 00 
Outstanding Liabilities, 49,278 75 
389,849 69 
618,358 39 





Total Assets, Jan, 1, 
1881, - - - - - $1,557,486 83 


soliahen of this Company are now issued under 
the yh York Safety Fund Law. 


PETER NOTTMAN, President. 


Core latest Cire’ 


Laer, Y HYGIENIC 


“7 Undergarments, |} 


Vest & Drawers in One 
and Chemilettes, 
Emancipation, Dress 
Reform and C somstors 
Waists, Shoulde 
bdominal 
Su yporte &c. [lhus- 
trated Cai free 


' Mrs, A, Fletcher & OO,, 6 East 14th St., N. Y. City, 





ROGERS’ 


AVERAGE PRICE, 


The design of “The 
Wrestlers ” is taken from 
Shakespeare’s play of “*As 
You Like It.” Celia, the 
Duke’s danghter, with her 
cousin, Rosalind, and 
Touchstone,the court-fool, 
are on the steps of the 
palace, and are watching 
the struggle between 
Charles, the wrestler, and 
Orlando, who 1s a young 
stranger, and apparently 
no match for the athlete. 
Charles comes as a cham- 
pion, having just thrown 
and seriously injured three 
antagonists, Orlando has 
bad a quarrel with his 
brother, who has secretly 
urged Charles to crush 
him. Rosalind and Celia 
both urge him to give up 
the unequal conquest, but 
he will not consent, and 
says, ‘* Let your fair eyes 
and gentle wishes go 
with me to my trial.” 
Charles says, “ Where is 
the gallant that is so desir- = 
ous to lie with his mother 
earth ?” 


PRIC E, $25. 


GROUPS. 


ABOUT $15. 


They prepare to wrestle, 
Rosalind says, ‘Now, 
Hercules be thy speed, 
young man!” and Celia, 
**T wou'd I were invisible, 
to catch the strong fellow 
by the leg.” Charles is 
thrown; for, by a trick 
well known to professional 
wrestlers, as they stand 
facing each other, Orlando 
suddenly seizes Charles by 
twirls him 
round, which enables him 


one arm and 
to clasp him from behind 
and lift him from the 
ground, so as to throw him 
Charles 
break Orlando's 


on his shoulders, 
to 
hold by twisting open his 
hands. 
the group is intended to 
represent. 


tries 


This is the moment 


These groups are packed 
without extra charge to go 
to any part of the world, 
and their safe arrival guar- 
anteed, if the directions 
for opening, printed on 

__ each box, are followed. If 
intended for wedding pres- 
ents, they will be forward- 
ed promptly as directed. 


Illustrated Catalogues can be had on application, or will be mailed by inclosing 10 cents to 


Visitors are always welcome. 


JOHN ROCERS, 33 Union Square, N. Y. 








BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 








1839. 1881. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton. sSt., 


Offer a New and ped Stock of Choice and Carefully 
selected Patterns 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Axminster, Moquettes, 
Velvets, Brussels, Ta 
Ingrains, Three- 


Wiltons, 
‘apestry, 
lys. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 

ALSO, 
LAOE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
de Advertiaement im nu the | Christian 1 V ‘mion 


Axminsters, 





GEORCE H. TITUS, 
CARPETS, ) 


Moquette, ° 


Brussels, 





A. THOMPSON, 
Ladies’ Restaurant and Confectionery 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont & Fulton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WEDDING RECEPTIONS, 


Evening Parties, Dinners, Sociables, Etc., 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Made Dishes, Truffled Turkey, Jeilied Game, Game Pates, 
Croquettes, Oysters, &c. 

Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, Mottoes, Bridal 
and Fancy Cakes, Imported Glace Fruits, Wine 
and Fruit Jellies, Flowers, &@ &c., on the 
most reasonable terms. 

Also, Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, and 
Table Linen. 
all White or Colore d Waiters sent as desired. 


JAMES THOMPSON 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER. 


ALWAYS ON HAND, 
Pilsbury’s Best Minnesota 
And all other CHOICE BRANDS OF FLOUR. 
The Best Creamery and other Butters. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 
Selected Canned Goods 


OF ALL KINDS, 
And a general assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 


Orders called for and promptly delivered. 
121 Atlantic Avenue, cor. Henry ‘Street. 


ALANSON CARTER, 
DEALER IN HOUSE FURNISHING G00DS 


Furnaces, Stoves and Fire- Place Heaters, Open 
Grates, Portable and Stationary, always on hand, and 
put up in the most workmanlike ae. large 
variety of Brass Fire Sets, Coal Hods, etc 

530 Fulton Street, near Flatbush Ave.,. 


__ Brook LYX, N. _Y. 





Tapestries, 
| Three-PI y 


AND 


RUGS and MATS. \Ingrains, 


Standard Goods only, always at lowest prices. 
607,609 £611 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 





1807. 


Established 74 Years. 


1881. 





COW PERTHW ALT Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Furniture and Carpets, 


408, 410 & 412 Fulton Ave. (Cor. Gallatin Place), Brooklyn. 





Parlor, Chamber and Dining Room Suits. Pure Curted Hair Mattresses, Live 


Geese F 


eathers. Oil Cloth, Window Shades, Lambrequins, Curtains, ete. 





We are also p d to 





facture all goods to order from the purchasers’ own designs, of all kinds of 


Cabinet and Parlor Work, which will be fully warranted. Special terms of Credit if desired. 


New York Store: B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 153. nant «& 157 Chatham St., N.Y. 





LIF Fan DEAT Hof ci iS A. CARFIELD 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Parnell’s arrest is generally approved of 
in Germany and France. 

—It is rumored that the notorious ‘ bob- 
tall” horse-car is going to be abolished from 
the streets of New York. 

—Itis reported that the Michigan Central 
and Lake Shore Railroad will be consolidated 
under the management of Mr. Vanderbilt. 

-~Madison Square is now successfully lighted 
by a cluster of electric lamps, raised to the 
top of a high pole in the center of the park. 

—Scnator Mahone was arrested in Wash- 
ington, Saturday, to prevent him from fight- 
ing an alleged duel with General Jubal Early. 

—A French scientist claims that vaccina- 
tion is a preventive of hydrophobia. Mad 
dogs should be shot as usual, notwithstand- 
ing. 

—Rumor: ‘‘ A line of steamers will soon 
be plying on the Grand Canal, Venice.” 
Venice is evidently going into the rapid tran- 
sit business. 

Governor Lewis A. Wiltz, of Louisiana, 
who has been one of the prominent political 
and business meu of the State since the war, 
died on Sunday. 

—Austria was the first country to adopt the 
postal card, beginning in 1869. There are 
now said to be seventy-three countries in 
which itis used. 

—The most curious fact brought out by the 
report of the British Registrars General is 
that the scavengers, dustmen and cleaners of 
sewers in London are reckoned among the 
healthiest of the population. 

—There were 3,890 business failures in the 
U. 8S. for the nine months ending Sept. 30th. 
Let every young man who starts out in life 
to make a fortune remember that every one 
does not succeed. 

—The Springfield ‘* Republican” suggests 
that ‘‘the only sure cure for the dynamite 
tiend is to begin an active extradition by the 
United States and England which will keep 
one Fenian on each steamer.” 

—There is u weekly sale Ot toads in Paris, 
where they are bought for gardens. One 
hundred goud tosds are worth from $15 te 
#17. We judge that there are not many Pa- 
risian ladies engaged in gardening. 

—Mrs. U. 8. Grant is busy in this city un- 
packing the numerous cases containing Pres- 
ident Grant’s presents. The value of the 
presents contained in these treasure-boxes is 
fixed by the gossips at fabulous sums. 

—The venerable Rey. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng 
was a heavy loser by the burning of Morrell’s 
store-house last week. His valuable library, 
furniture, china, glassware and much other 
property was stored there temporarily, with- 
out insuranee. 

—The best electricians of the day predict 
that electricity will in the near future effect 
an industrial revolution. Its greatest wonder, 
so says Mr. Charles F. Brush, the inventor of 
the Brush Electric Light, will be its general 
substitution for steam. 
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THERE IS NO article of furniture which 
conduces more to one’s physical comfort than 
achair. Most chairs are exactly the reverse 
of comfortable, but the Wilson Adjustable 
combines every element of comfort which 
ingenuity has been able to discover up to this 
time. It meets the requirements and fills the 
place, if necessary, of a whole room-full of 
furniture; may be used in the parlor as an 
easy chair; in the library as a writing chair; 
in the sick-room as an invalid chair; in the 
nursery as a child’s crib; and in the family 
room as a bed or lounge. It combines, as 
such articles rarely do, beauty, lightness, 
strength, simplicity and comfort. Itis firmly, 
strongly and artistically made, and uphol- 
stered in various materials, according to 
price. It was the chair used at Elberon dur- 
ing the President’s, illness, and its excellencies 
can be readily tested by an inspection at the 
office of the company, No. 661 Broadway, in 
this city. 


IT IS AN INDICATION of the extent to which 


buy a tapestry Brussels. In patterns, too, | 
there has been a wonderful advance.” In-| 
stead of the parterres or gaudy flowers which 
used to adorn our floors we are now permitted 
to walk over designs whose lines are so dex- | 
terously interwoven that one finds perpetual 
employment in endeavoring to trace them 
out. Mr. Sheppard Knapp, the Sixth Avenue | 
carpet dealer, offers this season a large varie- | 
ty of the latest and most approved styles of | 
carpets, including the qualities which we} 
have already nemed besides a large variety 
of the Smyrna Reversible Knappistan Car-| * 
pet, with borders to match, which it is claimed 
is equal in style and coloring to the re sal | 
Turkish goods, at one-quarter the cost. Mr. 

Knapp, whose large emporium has a wide | — 


also in druggets and upholstery goods of all 
kinds. Here may be found the latest novel- 
ties directly imported from Europe, not 


silks, ete., but of Brussels, Swiss, Madras and 
Cabul Guipure and Nottingham lace cur- 
tains. Mr. Knapp invites the patronage of 


stock. 


mending the use in every household of the Patent 
ee. Yop Medicine Tine keeper. Invaluable in 
e sick room. Two or more, at the rate of 3 cents 


each, will be sent, postpand, to any address upon 
receipt of stamps, by THE MOSES DAME CO., 
| Danbury, Conn.—{Com. 


THE WILSON 








American manufactures are being exported 
that the varnishes of Messrs. Valentine & Co 
are on sale in fifteen different cities in various 
parts of the world, besides New York, as fcl- 
lows: Valentine & Co., 66 Lake St., Chicago, 
Ill.; Valentine & Co., 103 Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, Paris, France; Whittingham & Wil- 
kin, 136 Long Acre, London, W. C., England; 
Schierbeck & Larramendi, Calle de Capiman- 
pny 4 puerta, Barcelona; Gustay Schmidt, 
IV Bez. Waaggasse Nr. 14, Vienna, Austria; 
J. Rose & Co., 79 Goldersrache, Amsterdam, 
Holiand ; F. Riva Cavenaghbi, 17 Via Pantano, 
Milan, Italy ; Eugenio Ferrary, 7 Via Amedei, 


Miasnitzkaja, Moscow, Russia; Henry Box 
& Son, 71 Little Collins 8t., Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia; J. Colton & Co., Currie St., Adelaide, 
So. Australia; T. W. Eady & Son, 54 York | 
St., Sidney, New South Wales; E. W. Mills, 
Wellington, New Zealand ; T. & 8. Morrin, | 
Auckland, No. New Zealand; New Zealand 
Hardware Co., Dunedin, So. New Zealand. 
ROGERS'S NEW GROUP. 

The success of Mr. Rogers's Shakespearean 
group from the ‘**Merchant of Venice” 
has induced him to draw again upon the 
great dramatist for a striking subject. This | 
time the play “As you like It” furnishes the | 
incident whi h the artist has put into clay | 
with all his customary skill of moulding. The 
new group is entitled ‘‘The Wrestlers,” and 





—Itit said that there has accumulated in 
the United States Sub-Treasury in this city 
about $2,000,000, the amount of unclaimed 
money orders at the New York Post Office 
alone. 
will be claimed. 

—A Seotch minister went up to Edinburgh 
once to prepare a harmony of the Four Gos- 
pels. ‘‘Sandy,” said some one toa humble 
parishioner of his, ‘‘ where is your pastor?” 
‘‘Ah,” replied Sandy, ‘‘ he’s gone up to Edin- 
burgh to make four men agree who never fell 
out.” 


—The celebrated cypress tree that had stood 
near the city of Sparta, Greece, for over 2,800 
years, and was described by Pausanius 400 
years before the coming of Christ, has been 
destroyed by a band of strolling gypsies, who 
camped beneath it and left their fire burning. 
It was seventy-five feet high and ten feet in 
diameter near the ground. The people of 
Sparta greatly mourn its loss. 

—The walking-stick which M. Gambetta 
borrowed of one of his Belleville constituents, 
for the purpose of beating the table at a riot- 
ous cieecting in the Rue Saint Blase, and 
splintered in the encounter, has been trans- 
ferred to the Pantheon of historical relics, as 
a memento of that great man’s indignation. 
We hope M. Gambetta paid his constituent 
for the damaged walking-stick. 

The following is apropos of the mutilated 
coin war now being waged in this city: ‘‘The 
government has fixed no valuation upon mu- 
tilated silver coins other than the market 
value of the silver they contain. They are 
purchased at the mints by weight as bullion, 
and the value depends upon the priceof silver 
on the day the coin is received at the mint.” 
—([Director Burchard, of the United States 
Mint. e 


[t is calculated that one-half never | 
What is to be done with it ? 


contains five carefully studied and weil-| 


executed figures. Celia, Rosalind, and Touch- | 


stone, the court-fool, are watching the strug 


who is @ young stranger. 


his brother, who has secretly urged Charles to 
{crush him. Rosalind and Celia both urge | 
| him togive up the unequal contest, but he | 
| will not consent. Charles is thrown, for, by | 
a trick well known to professional wrestlers, 
as they stand facing each other, Orlando sud- 
denly seizes Charles by one arm and whirls 
him around. which euables him to clasp him 
from behind and lift him from the ground so 
as to throw hiw on his shoulders.. Charles 
tries to break Orlando's hold by twisting open 
his hands. This is the moment which the 
group is intended to represent. The group 
affords a fiue opportunity for artistic con- 
traste, which Mr. Rogers has not failed to im- 
prove, and his latest work may be fairly re- 
garded as in some respects his best. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP’S CARPET EM- 
PORIUM. 

The story is told of an American who while 
in England last summer invested largely in 
what he supposed were English carpets, but 
found out when he returned that they were 
| of American manufacture. This is illustra- 
tive not only of the extent to which American 
goods are being sold abroad, as we have 
already observed in another paragraph, but 
of the intrinsic merit of native manufactures. 
Within avery few years past the finest carpets 
have been brought within the reach of people 
of moderate means by the work of American 
looms, and one may now secure a Wilton, 
Axmunster or velvet in the most unique de- 
signs and of the finest quality at a price which 
a few years ago would have hardly sufficed to 





Milan, Italy; S. & V. Marcoff Bros., 141 Rue | 


| gle between Charles the wrestlerand Orlando, | 
Charles comes as a | 
champion, Orlando has had a quarrel with | 






- PATENT 
Adjustabie Chair. 


With Thirty Changes of Po- 
sit * 
Parlor, Library, 
Invalid Chair, 
Child’s Crib, Bed 
or Lounge, combit 
ne beauty, light- 
ness, strength, 
simplicity, and 
comfort. Goods 
shipped to any ad- 
dress, C.O.D Sen 
lilustrated Circular ; quote ( hristian Un- 


(READING POSITION. ] 
stam) for 
ion. The haa Adjus. Chair Mfg. Co., 661 
Broadway, N. ¥ 


BEST & CO. 





| 
| 
| 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY to the furnieh- 


ing of GLOTHING for CHILDREN, affords | 


extraordinary facilities for procuring Com- 
plete outfite for INFANTS, AND BOYS AND 
GIRLS up to sixteen years of Age, of the 
| Highest Standard for Quality of Work, Style. 
| Fit, ote., at very low prices. 





Mail orders solicited. Catalogues free. 


|315 SIXTH AV, bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 


NEW YORK. 











Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL Y 
WARR ANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 

EMORY’S STANDARD CURE. | 

Purely Vegetable Sugar-Coated Pills. 
A never-failing remedy for FEVER 
and AGUE, BILIousNEss, and all Ma 
LARIAL Diseases. Contains no 40 Quinine, Me. 3 at! 
Poisons of any kind. TRIAL BOX SENT 
Address standard Cure Co., lis Nassau Bt. A MO 





T" a PERSONS: afflicted with ‘‘ Hernia” should | 
obtain ‘* White’s Patent Lever Truss.” Light, | 
clean and easy—no ,back pressure—self-adjusting | 
inward and upward pressure. Pamphletsfree. Ad- | 
dress Dz. 0. AUG. GREGORY, 
36 West Thirty-fifth Street. 


‘= DEAF 


Dr. Peck's o ifcial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Always in position, but imvisible to others. 
All Gonversation and even whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. We refer to those using m. Send for 
descriptive circular with testiniorials. Address, 


H. P. K. PECK & CO., 858 Broadway, New York. 
Quickly and 


| ASTH MA Permanently 
Dr.Stinson’ shsthmaRemedy 
is unequaled as a positive 
elton rative aD Cure fo CURED 


and - gh their and Dys) opel b It does not merely 

omee “F. Lee, of Be relief, but is a permanent cure. 

Belmore, O., says of it: “I am 

eed ‘att ohne b effects af your remedy. It is 

the wee epee pe siz years that has loosened my 

made expectoration easy. Inow sleep ail 

nig wolthout coug " If your druggist does not 
keep It, send fort treatise and testimonials to 




















Broadwe ay, New York. 














{ 2 ‘ A'Violet from Mother’s Grave, 49 ot he 
Caro paler Songs, words and music a 
aly l2c. Patten & Co. 51 Barclay St., 


reputation among our readers, deals largely | 
only in heavy materials, such as plushes, raw | 


our readers, who will do well to examine his | 


WE JOIN THE MEDICAL PROFESSION in recom- ; 


| Hee RS, | DEATH OF 


| secret do ings, ete. of the Capital, 


explosion. 

fuel or ashes. 
repairs or delay. 
engineer. 

coal bills. 

noise or dirt. 
firing-up. 

extra insurance. 











THE, B Aq KUs WATER MUTOR 








will b! rch Orgens, run Printing Presses, Sew. 
ing Machines, auc ali kin Machinery, with above 
advantages, at any pressure of water from hydrant 


above 15 pounds Thousands now in use. Prices 
from 815 to $300. Send for Circular to 
BACKUS WATER MOTOR CO., Newark, N. J. 


AGENTS S WANTEI , 








aandils . - —— ne —- 
ornaees portrait, from 4 

zat ive ha Bierstadt, Artist, 

of w York, of which Gen. 

ae rdered over 2,00 gi Be neny hapflrcnneot ymin 


100, just before his assassina 


Super or to the finest steel 
nt : andard Portrait. 










ap ee 
GENTS WAN TEI 


Also his Life, by t the I a 
Draper, of New York, 
TREAT, 758 Broadway, 


57 A DAY) paid male and female agents to sell 
e Turkish hug patterns. ees with stamp, 
? é. Frost & Co. » Biddeford, “Maine. 


GENTS | WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
3 per cent. National Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 





37 '7 7 Year andexpen ges to agente. Outfit free. 
Dele | Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 















Agents Wanted ee ife « if Presi- 

dent G “a. ym ple te, faith- 

ful his rou : ee ) grave, 
minen ib yrrap her Sol. ( iwell. 300ks all 
4 ly juste ated volume. 

Libe 8s. Agents take or- 
F i Outsells any 





“ver made money 80 

si xperience not neces- 
10Wn. Ail make immense profits. 
a 20. Stinson & Co. Portland, Me. 


AGENTS! ‘BOOK AGEN 


“SUNLIGHT ano SHADOW 


John B. Gough©4 


ee is aby Se book to make money on ever offered to you 

“ti is the fastest selling book ever published. For Pathos, Sj” ‘cyt 
Humor, and_ Thrilling Interest it is without a peer. inisters 
say “God Speed it. Everyone laughs and crys over it 
Te ns of Thousands are now Waiting for it. Itis the booming ™ 
»* for ts * 4oth thousand in press. 1006 Agents 
wante d = end ee n. Now - the harves ttime. Lrclusive 
Snecial Terms gi (7 Send for Circulars te 
Hy its Ww UOT TANG! LON a Cu., Martford, Conn. 




















AGENTS WANTED for MARY Coaeare 


ton,” F CARE history 
FIELD. 

wonders, GARI my: Ties, 

as a woman eos "then 

ves sketches of The Ladies of the White Mouse, and le 
ie Lest selling book out. It includes J Jine illustrations with 
traits of Prendent and Hrs. G Send for circulars, 
h Extra Tormne to Agents. capes ance to make money. 4 
rees. Phe tiartford ‘Publis. ir es Ory Uurt! ford, C onn. 


5,000 pumnen Wanted for Life a 


It contains the full history of his noble and eventful lite 

and dastardly assassination. Millions of peoy.. ve 

waiting for this book. The best chance of your life = 

make money. Beware of “‘ catc ey ed ad 
‘his is the only authe sntic and fully illustrated life of 

our martyre al Pre dent. Send for circulars and extra 
rms to 


t Ag 
Address N “1ONAL PUBLISHING Co , Philadelphia, Pa. 


poe Wanted for “OUR Mi P| RE. }} 
_ WESTERN‘ WESTERN’ E 


ust issue ESTERN in preparation by aioe eee 
j B . hieal scholar. County Maps of every State and T 

ory in colors, made expressly, showing every Railroad and 

svery important Town. Beautifully Illustrated. 18 
| .arge Pages. Retails 98.75 and $5.00. Tells all eat 
Mining, arming, Homestead, Railroad and other Lends; 
j ices; Social, Educational and Religious 
‘ey Nationalities represented ; Climate, Soils, Pro- 

Wages, all Braces and Professions: Mercaa 

ite a Manefectarin usiness; & atistics; Areass 
| | Kainfalls; Manitoba, Spritish Columbia, Alaska, Texas— 
| every seotion beyond the Mississippi. Sells to every clasa, 
= Mag ne the most unqualified endorsements. Substan- 


EE. | tially bound. APinches in le -ngth and over 7 in width, eate 


2 measure, ~ Address BRADLEY, G —— & Co., 
Y | io. 66 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, P 





NEW RICH BLOOD! 


| sons’ Purgative Pills make New Rich 
| Biowd, “end will completely change the blood in 
| the entiresystem in three “months. Any person 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to 12 weeks 
may be restored to sound health, if such a thing 
be possible. Sent by mail for 8 letter stamps. 
I, 8S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass., 
shana Bangor, Me. 
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.» Ne 
All Farmers, Mothers, a Rion in 


p&c., who are tired out by work or worry, and all who 
Fare miserable with Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Neural- 
>gia, or Bowel, Kidney or Liver Complaints, youcan] 
fp invigorated and cured by using 4 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


| uu are wasting away with Consumption, Age,4 

Fissioation or any weakness, you will find Parker’s¢ 
} Ginger Tonic the greatest Blood Fertilizer and the} 
| Best Wealth & Strength Restorer you Can Use,4 
| Rand far superior to Bitters and other Tonics, as it} 














Pbuilds up the system, but never ——|_ ct. 
| Band $x sizes, Hiscox & Co., Chemists, N 
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FASHIONABLE 


CARPET 


SPECIAL OFFERING THIS WEEK. 
1,000 ROLLS OF 

AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, AND VELVETS. 

ALSO A GREAT VARIETY OF NEW PATTERNS 
IN OUR CELEBRATED 

SMYRNA REVERSIBLE KNAPPISTAN CAR- 

PETS, WITH BORDERS TO MATCH, EQUAL 

IN STYLE AND COLORINGS TO THE REAL 


TURKISH GOODS, AT A QUARTER OF THE 
COST. 


A MANUFACTURER'S ENTIRE STOCK 


DRUGGETS |, 


ALL WIDTHS AND SIZES. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
OF OUR OWN DIRECT INPORTATION 
aT PRICES FAR BELOW THOSE OF ANY OTHER 
HOUSE. 
RAW SILKS, SATTEENS, 
CRETONNES, &«¢ 


JE CURTAINS 
4 , f 

L AC 4 ) LY i 4 », 

FINE BRUSSELS, SWISS ANTIQUE, 

MADRAS AND CABUL, 

ALSO GUIPURE AND NOTTINGHAM 


LACE CURTAINS. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


Sixth Ave, & 13th St. 


OF 


PLUSHES, JUTES, 


THE NEW 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York 

The Trusteea, in Coi 
Company, svbmit the 

n the 


ims on Marine 
1880, to 


January 25 
the 
fol owing Statement 
Sist December, 1380: 
Risks from ist 
3ist December, 


th, 1881 


Yormity te Charter of the 


affairs o 
Promit 
Janeary, 
1880. . 
Premiums on P 
' 


lst January, 


cies not marked off 
scecetces EAR 2 
Total Marine Premiums 3) 


.728,622 2 


Jan- 


1580. . 


remit uns m arked off from tat 

uary, 18%), to Sist December, 
Losses paid dur ng the 

same p riod. ... $ 
Returns of Pre- 

wiums and 

Expenses... .$873,113 9 


$4,141,087 S80 


The Company has the following Assets ; 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,953,555 00 
Loans secured Stocks, and other- 
wise ° 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated ar. 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Cash in Bank - ; 


Viz. 


by 
900 


yiSe 


oo 


» 00 


Amount 


Six per cent. interest certifi- 
cates of profits will 
or their legal representatives, on and after 
the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the 
will be redeemed and paid tothe hold 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the First of February next, from which date ali in- 
terest thereon will The 
produced at_the time of payment and ci 

A dividend of Forty per cent is dec 
next earned premiums of the 
year ending %ist December, 
tificates will be issued on and after 
Third of May next. 

By order of the He 


on the outstanding 
be paid to the holders tl 


Tuesday, 


1ereof, 


issue of 1875 


ers thereof, or 


cease. certificates to be 
lled. 
lared on the 
mpany, for the 
1880, for which cer 


Tuesday, the 


yard 
J. H CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


TRUSTEES: 


HORAC E GRA\ 

‘akRLES DENNIS. : 

w. H. MOORE, 

LEWIS CURTIS, 

CHAS. H. RU SSELL, 
att 


DAVID LA . LANE, 
GORDON WB RNHAM EDWIN” > MOKG AN, 


ROBERT L. STUART, 
3. G. DE FORES 


LEV HICH, 
iAM BRYCE, 
AM H. FOGG, 


V. KI 
> SODDINGTON, 
THURBER, 
WILT AS DEGROOT, 


ENRY COI 
RIK La. 


WILLIA AME. “DODGE, 
ROYAL PHELPS 
ee F. YOU NGS, 
Cc. . HAN YD, 

JO. Onx D. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM H A 
CHAS. P. BURDETT, HENRY 1. 
J.D. JONES, Predient, : 
CHARLES DENNIS, Poce Pres’ 
¥- p; rh MOOK, 2 Vice Pres 

- RA N, 30 Vice Prest 
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ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 


BAZAAR, 


PRICE 15 CENTS PER NUMBER, 

Will be issued on or about the 15th of September, 1881, 
containing a full descriptive account of the 
INCOMING FASHIONS, Illustrated. 
HOME DECORATIONS, Illustrated, 
YOUNG FOLKS’ COLUMN, Illustrated, 
STORIES BY EMINENT AUTHORS, Illus- | 
trated, 

COOKING RECEIPTS, &c., &c. 
Mailed, postage paid, price 50 cents per year. 


Special inducements to Clubs. Send for terms and 
list of premiums, &c 


0. JONES, Publisher, 
45 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand, Allen and Orchard Sts. 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED 


Hats & Bonnets. 


NEW SHAPES. 





CANNOT BE SEEN ELSE- 
WHERE. 


FEATHER TURBANS, 


AT #1, , $1.50, 81.75, $2, up. 


BEAVER HATS. 


FULL NAPPED 


$1.25, 


AND EDGE, 
33. All Colors. 


81, $1.25, $1.39, to 


HATTERS’ BEAVER HATS, $1.25, $1.35, Si. 60. 


THOU 2ANDS OF YARDS OF BLACK SATIN 


MERVEILLEUX, 


A TER1. 15, 1.25, $1.95, 1.45. BEATUIFUL GOODS. 


5 PIECES COLORED SATIN DE 


LYON ; ALSO, BLACKS, SELLING $1. rh 


GENERALLY AT 1.75 and $2, 


Striped Satins and Moire Silks, 
In 


+~ 
TICs 


BLACK DAMASSE 


LOWER THAN EVER. 


great variety, 


At 99c. to 83. 


25 pieces all silk.. 
15 pieces all silk 


21 pieces all silk......c000- 


65c. 
» he. 

P 89c. 
$1.05 

MAGNIFICENT, 81.15, 81.25, $1.50, 

$1.65 UP. 

DESIRABLE COLORS IN DAMASSE SATINS, 

; worth $1.25. 

74 pieces at $1.05; worth 21.50 

30 pieces ut $1.15; extra quality. 

Also at $1.25, $1.35, 81.50, $1.65 and #1. 75. 


CLOAKS, WRAPS 


SATIN DE LYON, SATIN MERVEILLEUX, 
AND RICH CORDED LYONS SILK 


DOLMANS AND CIRCULARS, 


TRIMMED POINTED FUR, PASSEMENTERIE 
AND FRINGE, QUILTED SATIN LINING, AT 


$25, $27.50, $30, $35. 


FINE FRENCH DIAGONAL ALL-WOOL DOL 
MANS AND WRAPS, TRIMMED PLUSH, RICH | 
PASSEMENTERIE AND FRINGE, ELEGANT DE- | 
SIGNS, $13.75, 815, B18. 


i) pieces all silk 


50 pieces at 9&c. 


FINE LIGHT CLOTH HAVELOCKS, | 

DOLMANS AND PALOT COATS, RICHLY 
TRIMMED PLUSH TO MATCH CLOTHS, 83.75, 
B10, $12.50 TO B25. 


ENGLISH WALKING JACKETS, $3.75, $5, $6.50, | 


3. 


MISSES’ SCHOOL SACQUES, $2.50, 83, TO $5. 
PRETTY WORSTED DRESSES (6 to 12 years), 81,98. 


OUR ASSORTMENT 


IN MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S GOODS IS LARGE | 
AND WELL SELECTED. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, } 


209, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St,, 


15, 58, 60, se, 64, ab, 68, and 70 Allen Street, 
59, 61, 68, 634g Orchard Street, N 


\.. RH. MACY & CO. 


ONE S ’ Ceo. — 


$49, 351 & 353 8th Ave 


JAS. 6. JOHNSON, 


LATE 


Jas opened one of the lagen and et norte JOHNSON BROS. & C0., 


stocks of 


DRESS GOODS 


| To be found in New York, at prices that cannot be 


surpassed, Beautiful assortment of 


‘PLAIDS, STRIPES, AND NOVELTIES, 


FOR COMBINATIONS AND TRIMMINGS. 


ALSO JOB LOT 


53 Pieces of French Cashmeres 


| Au Colors, at 45c., 50c., 6249¢., 
ully 10c. per yard more. 
Send for samples. 


and 65c.; worth 


KEYES, 


EIGHTH AVE., 27TH AND 28TH STS., N. Y. 


- 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE. 


| INVITES THE ATTENTION OF HIS CUSTOM- 
ERS AND THE PUBLIC TO HIS STOCKS OF 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 
‘AND ROUND HATS, 


RICH FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 
| FELT, BEAVER, PLUSH AND VELVET 
| HATS AND BONNETS 

j 
| RIBBONS, SATINS, VELVETS, & FANCY 
PLUSHES, 
| LACES AND MADE-UP LACE Goons, 
| DRESSES, TRIM MINGS, KID GLOVES, 
| FANCY GOODS, &c., & Ce 
| AMONG WHICH WILL BE FOUND THE VERY 


LATEST NOVELTIES FOR FALL WEAR, AT 
POPULAR PRICES. 


JAS. CG. JOHNSON, 


| 52 RUE_DU FAUBOURG| NO. 8 FAST lin 8T., 
| POISSONNIERE, PARIS.| NEAR 6TH AV., N.Y. 


Children’s Dresses of 


Beautiful Fabrics and. 


charming colors may be 
> ges at the establishment 


hadi McCREERY & CO. 


In excellence of manufact- 
ure they surpass by far the 
Paris-made garments, and 
possess a style that even 
foreign Dressmakers ac- 
knowiedge to be unequaled. 
JAMES McCREERY &CO., 

Broadway and {ith St., 
New York. 





ODOR CASES 


WITH LUNDBORG'S PERFUMES 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO. 


234 AND 235 BROADWAY, 


OPPOSITE POST-OFFICE 





For sty Meret Libraries. 


THE NATIONAL 
PUBLICATION 


TEMPER ANCE 
Hocse 
the 
Consecrated,. 


Rex Ringgold’s School, 
Bread and Beer, 
Prince of Good Fellows, 
Amid the Shadows, 
From Father to Son,. 


SOCIETY 
ias recent ly 
following 


AND 
issue 


$150 


25 


25 


- | His Honor the Mayor, ................ 


W.& J. SLOANE 


Have just added to their previous 
large assortment a number of 
choice novelties in Axminster, 
Moquette, and Tapestry Carpet- 
ings manufactured by the 


Alex. Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 


These goods are guaranteed to 
be fully equal, if not superior, to 
any similar imported. 


They are also offering a mag- 
nificent collection of Wiltons and 
Brussels Carpetings from 
looms of the 


Bigelow Carpet Co., 


Which, for excellence ,of quality, 
design and coloring are without 
a rival. 


649, 651 and 655 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


R.H. MACY & CO., 


14th St., Sixth Avenue, and 13th St. 


|\SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


| ON MONDAY, SEPT. 19T#, WE SHALL OPEN A 
COMPLETE LINE OF THE GENUINE 


J.C. BONNET 
BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


| COMPRISING Be UALITIES, AT 20 PER CENT. 
LESS THESE GOODS HAVE 
VER B BEEN LD. 

. i, 198 conte, usual price 8 $1.35 
2 $1.2 1.65 
3, iad i 1,85 
4, 1.56 “¢ 2.00 

| THE o7aES et MPEDS PROPOR TIONATELY 
PUTATION OF THE | 
MAN UF AC! TURER 1 is Sour CIENT GUARANTY 
ereok s DRU ES TY OF THESE SUPERFINE | 


Firebranda,....... 

Litile Blue Jack Xt, 

Our Homes,......... 

Rose Clifton, 

Over the Way,...... : 
White Hands and W hite cs 4H ts, eet 
No Danger,. 

The Secret of Victory,... 

Best Fellow in the World, 

Out of the Fire, 

Queer Home in Rugby Court, 


The Youth’s Temperance Banner. 


A four-page monthly illustrated paper for 
| Sunday-schools, with choice reading from 
the best writers for children. 
Terms.—Cash in advance, 
Single copy, one year, 25 
copies to one address, $12. 


including postage. 
cents; one hundred 
For any number of 


| copies less than one hundred and over fonr, at the 


the | 


rate of 12 cents per year. 
Address 
J, N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58S Reade Street, New York. 
NV ASSACHUSETTS, Berk- 
+ shire Co. 
ELMWOOD INSTITUTE 
for Boys, Rey. A. A. GILBERT, A.M., Principa 
Private instruction a specialty Terms largcly re- 
| duced. From JudgeC. E. Pratt, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
long a patron: ‘‘I take pleasure in highly recom- 
mending Elmwood Institute. The Principal has had 
a long and successful experience in the care and edu 
| cation of boys. The discipline is excellent. T know 
of no school where all the surroundings seer so wel 
suited to insure study and progress.”’ 
General H. M. Slocum, of Brooklyn, also a patra 
a long time, has pleasure in indorsing the above opin 
ion. Reference may be made to Messrs. Samuel ana 
Carver Remington, Tlion, N. ¥. 


Lanesboro, 


Mental 


PECIAL TREATMENT OF AL L 
S required. 


and Nervous Disorders. Board if 
Correspondence Solicited. Addre 
TRIPP, M.D., 
528 8 Seventh avenue, New York City. 


The Original and Genuine 


? MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY, 


| BSTABLICNED pes. Bal Bells for all p War- 


actory and Dura! 

MENEKLY & On, West Troy, N. ¥. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 

(Successors to Menealy & Eispberi: p mnor, N.Y. 
manuf: a superior biG BELL Special 
| attention given $0 to CHURC. 5 Oataloee 

| Ce eee Ee & needing 

Those answei ing an Advertisement wil’ 

confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
| Advertisement in the Christian Union. 
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I am not sufficiently audacious to attempt with the 
pen to picture a panorama which Mr. Church has 
refused to essay with his skillful pencil. One may 
travel far, and arrive exhausted and footsore at the 
end of a two or three hours’ climb, and be rewarded 
for his toil with no rarer combination of beauties — 
fertile valley, and wooded hill, and bold cliff, and dis- 


A tant and dim mountain chain, and broad silvery river 
— than greets the eye of him who, after half an hour’s 
( ride from the Houghton Farm Station and five min 
utes’ easy walk from his wagon, looks out from the 
































By LYMAN ABBOTT. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
F. S. CHURCH. 
For about forty miles after 
the Erie Railway leaves Jersey 
City, it runs in a generally 
northerly direction, until it 
reaches Greenwood Junction, 
where it deflects at almost 
right angles to the west, 
while a single-track branch, 





turning in a northeasterly | 
direction, runs along a _ val- 
ley which nature made for 
a highway when she built 
these hills, until it reaches the 
banks of the Hudson at New- 
burgh. On this branch, known among railroad men in the 
local community as the Short Cut, in the heart of Orange 
County, in the southwest corner of the town of Cornwall, 
nearly due west from West Point, and separated from it by 
rocky, rugged, and romantic hills, lies Houghton Farm, in a 
beautiful valley, drained and watered by the Awessema Creek. 
This valley, a little over half a mile in width, is shut in on 
either side by hills: the Skunnemunk on the west, reach- 


ing an elevation of 
from ten to eleven 
hundred feet above 
the valley; one of 
the ridges of the 
highlands on the 
east attaining a lit- 
tle over half that 
height. Houghton 
Farm runs from 
the top of one of 
these hills to the 


Camp Tip-Top observatory. At his feet lies the 


| beautiful valley of the Awessema. Half hidden among the 


trees in this valley are the red barns and out-buildings of 
Houghton Farm, the water of its creek gleaming here and 
there through openings in the foliage which fringes its banks, 
the intervals carpeted with variegated greens and browns, 
sheep and cattle dotting the meadow or the sloping hill 
side. Spread out before him to the north is one of the 
fairest pasture lands in the world, the gently rolling coun- 
try of the justly famed Orange County, its hills rounded 
and grass-covered to their summits, its trim farm-houses 
and ample barns peeping out from groves of maple and of 
oak. Far away to the north, bounding this undulating 
plain, is the long, level wall of the Shawangunk, its rocky, 
precipitous cliffs repeating the phenomena of the Hudson 
River Palisades, reflecting the waning sun and revealing 
the silver-gray of their granite faces, though twenty-five 
miles away. Overtopping them, and forming a distant 
background to the whole beautiful picture, are the sharp 
peaks of the Shandaken, and farther to the east the rounded 
domes of the Catskills, the Gothic and the Moorish archi- 
tecture vying with each other in the panoramic temple. 
Still farther to the east the Hudson River shimmers in the 
sun, the white sails of its fleets glistening like the wings of 
sea-gulls ; just now a little tug, with a long line of canal 
boats in tow, is creeping up the river, looking like an over- 
| loaded ant whose ambition is an overmatch for its strength, 

and who 


can hard- 


nN Y— eye Y dee! i ly carry 

\ Ww © ges home the 
, ° 

a prize 

| ( — \ which it 

~~ —_— has cap- 


tured. 
= Across 


the Hud- 
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ventory of a picture which it would require a more artistic 
pen than mine even to recall adequately to those who have 
seen it. I wish it were possible to give so much as a hint of 
the picture as I saw it this morning, watching it for half an 
hour under the changing colors of the sunrise: each glory 
fading to give place to a greater glory ; the dull gray clouds 
changing to a silver gray, a magenta, a brilliant gold; the 
distant hills from their dark blue to a delicate purple, and 
then to a blue more delicate, in which every rock and cliff 


stood out in strangely distinct relief; the valley gradually 


| awakening from its sleep as the sun crept down into it ; the 


succession of morning sounds, —first the crowing of the 
cocks, then the baying here and there of a dog, then the 
bleating of the lambs, then the lowing of cattle, and finally 
now and then through the strangely silent air the sound of 
a human voice from some distant farm-house. When at 
iength the silver light had crept down the hill-sides, and the 
valley grew radiant, and the glory of the eastern clouds that 
capped the mountain range became so dazzling that it seemed 
almost as though one could no longer look upon it and live, 
and the sun, that had sent these unheeded heralds of its com- 
ing, broke from behind the fringe of trees along the mountain 
top, and flooded all the hills with a golden glory, I instinct 
ively laid off my hat and knelt, as Moses laid off his shoes 
before the burning bush because the ground on which he 
stood was holy ground. 

This magnificent panorama is by no means the only piece 
of nature’s painting on the farm, which presents an endlesg 
variety of pictures : —the house, as it comes into view to the 
traveler approaching from the road on the south, in the midst 
of a green velvety lawn shaded by trees of original forest 
growth; the group of farm buildings, as the traveler sees it 
from the railroad track a little south of the station; the 
wooded hill crowned by the observatory serving as a back- 
ground ; the picture as Iam looking upon it this summer 
afternoon, the red barn in the background, the hot-house 
and the granary on one side, and the Awessema Creek on 
the other, with the music of the water-fall sounding in my 
ears, and in the heart of the picture a glimpse of the dairy 
and Major Alvord’s cottage among the trees, the dairyman 
just coming out of the dairy door with the well-filled milk 
pails in his hand ; romantic pictures by the score, to be seen 
in the two ravines, Deep Hollow on the one side and Indian 
Run on the other, with the inartificial path and the rustic 
or rocky seats; the shaded walks up the hill-side to the 
cliffs of the Skunnemunk on the one side, or to Camp Tip- 
Top on the other, with glimpses through the trees all along 
of the glory to be revealed when you reach the top; and 
everywhere the ceaseless sym- 
phony of birds, insects, and squir- 
rels, and the sunlight flecking 
down through the trees, which, 
by some peculiar and inimitable 
method of their own, admit illu- 
mination and exclude the heat, 
leaving these retreats deliciously 
cool, even in August dog-days. 
I have not come, however, to 





top of- the other. 
To the visitor, one 


of its most attractive features is the winding road which | 


has been constructed from the valley to the top of the east- 
ern hill. A rural camp has been built on the summit. Here 
are two rustic houses: one serving the purpose of a kitchen, 
the other as a shelter when rain or cold drives the campers 
in from the otherwise luxurious and cool repose afforded by 


the swinging hammocks in the grove. A wind-mill draws 


water from a well near by, and two rustic observatories, built 
at different points upon the hill, afford a magnificent view of 
the Awessema on the one side, and of the broad valley of the 
Hudson on the other. 









THE FARM HOUSE. 


son the valley loses itself in the 
scarcely discernible outlines of what \ 
I take to be the Berkshire Hills or 
their Connecticut spurs ; while over 
the tops of the trees, above which 
the observatory carries the observer, . 
and close at hand, are the northern * \ 
hills of the Hudson Highlands, to 

the top of one of whose outlying spurs he has been so easily 
brought. 

| These are some of the items which go to make up the in- 
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Houghton Farm to see the picturesque, but rather to glance 


at its economic and scientific aspects. 


| Itis the work of the farmer to gather gases from the air 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


and minerals from the soil in the marvelous laboratory of of Orange County, and I had to spend about all the money In the summer he goes with them to the pasture in the morning 


Nature, and through its chemistry to convert them into 
vegetable tissues, and so into food to nourish the brain and 

rhe the 
skeptic sneers at the Mosaic story that God 


brawn of man. farmer is most marvelous of 


The 


made man out of clay. 


wizards. 
However he made man 
in, Adam’s time, this is 
what he is doing now, 
and the farmer is the in- 
strument he employs for 
the purpose. He is ever 
making men out of the 
The 


poisonous gases in the 


dust of the earth. 


air, the tasteless juices 
of the soil, the dust of 


the editor would give me for the article in horse-hire before 


I could tind a churn. I discovered that Orange County 


does not make as much butter as it consumes, and that 


| Orange County butter comes from Delaware and Greene 





disintegrating rocks, are 
transformed in Nature’s 
(that is, God’s) labora- 
tory into fruit, — straw- 
berries, peaches, apples, 
apricots, — or into grass 
and grains, and so into 
beef and mutton, — and 
these, taken 
stomach of 


into the 
man, are 
there, by a second trans- 
formation as marvelous 
as the first, made into 
the ruddy cheeks of the 
the 
vigorous muscle of the 
the 
alert brain and sensitive 
nerve of both. 


farmer’s daughter, 


farmer’s son, and 
In this 
process the farmer may 
simply produce vegeta- 
bles, grains, or fruits, 
and send them to mar- 
ket; he then 
a grain or a fruit farm; or he may turn these products into 
animal form, in which case he will have a stock or a dairy 
farm. 


will have 


The primitive farmer hardly recognized any such 
distinction ; he sold his corn, wheat, potatoes, pigs, and milk, 
But 
in the progress of civilization, which is more and more mak- 


and whatever came directly or indirectly from the soil. 


ing all men specialists, and more and more dividing all 
trades and professions into specific departments, agriculture 
Mr. E. P. Roe, who has a 
fruit farm on the banks of the Hudson not far from Hough- 
ton Farm, raises nothing but small fruits, and by concen- 


has also undergone a change. 


tration of his energy has won a national reputation in that 
field. 
Last 
year, he tells me, he sent to market above one million eight 
hundred thousand strawberry plants alone, and this year 


fruits, that he may raise and sell plants and cuttings. 


his orders will be considerably in advance of that number. | 


Gradually, he has withdrawn even from the sale of 


counties. 
Economically, 
Houghton = 
Farm is astock + 
with a 

dairy appendix 

or addenda. It | 
raises sheep 

and cattle, and 

it converts its milk into butter for the New York market. It 
consumes within its own boundaries all the direct products of 
the soil. One of the most picturesque features of this pict- 
uresque farm is its flock of sheep feeding on the hill-side ; 


’ 


farm 


AMONG 


and one of the most characteristic features of this charac- 
teristic farm is its shepherd, whose portrait a writer for the 
Christian Union thus sketched last winter :— 

“He is kind, gentle, patient, and watchful, and always think- 


ing of how to do something for them. 
with mild, eager, longing eyes, and lick his hands. 


They crowd around him 
They fol- 
low him and feed about him and flee to him for care and pro- 


THE JERSEYS. 


and returns with them in the evening. His voice is familiar to 

them all, and they have learned to understand that it means 

tender care. A few days ago he sent the firstling of his flock to 

President Garfield, but we feel that the President cannot ap- 

preciate the gift without knowing the character of the shepherd 
and his fold, from whence 
came the token of thank- 
fulness, peace, and good 
will.’’ 

How well this kindly 
care tells is evinced by 
the fact that 
flock of seventy - five 
sheep they have ninety 
lambs. His thrifty wife 
adds industry to indus- 
try. She keeps her 
nimble flying 


from a 


fingers 
on her lace cushion in 
otherwise leisure hours, 
and spite of well at- 
tended household duties 
makes many leisure 

_ hours for the purpose, 
and more orders 
for her work than she 
can well supply. 

Not less a feature of 
Houghton Farm is its 
great red barn, with its 
stud 


has 


of forty horses. 
The horse problem is 
one of the farmers’ 
most important and 
most difficult problems. 
There 
sons of the year when 
the 
used, yet it must be fed, 
In every large and 
well-regulated farm, 
therefore, breedin zg 
farm becomes 
an economic necessity. 
Houghton Farm has as 
yet paid but little at- 
tention to the breeding 
but it has 
madea beginning. The 


are certain sea- 


horse cannot be 





he yrses 


of horses ; 


ideal farmer’s horse is 
the Norman, whose fame Rosa Bonheur has spread through 
the art galleries of the world; whose portraits, copied from 
her wonderful studies, are familiar in many private parlors. 
The Norman combines strength and weight with beauty, activ- 
ity, and docility. The tread is like that of an elephant ; the 
gentleness like that of a The horses that, to the ad- 
miration of every American, trot off with the great lum- 
bering omnibuses of Paris, full inside and out, are Nor- 
mans. Houghton Farm believes that the true horse has 
some higher and better function than to be slave to a jockey 
and win a Three magnificent Normans have just 


doe. 


race. 


landed here, imported from France. The stallion, at four 
| soft nutritious food that they may furnish their lambs sufficient years old, a beautiful iron-gray, weighs fourteen hundred, 
| milk. He never tires of doing for them, and never lies down and is seventeen and a half hands high. His high, up- 
at night without first knowing that all is right with his flock. standing forehead, his massive frame, his elegantly moulded 


tection. He shelters them from the storm and gives the mothers 
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Orange County is one 
great dairy farm; and 
of the products of the 
dairy, milk, butter, and 
cheese, it exports only 
the milk. Nearly ten 
vears ago, when I made 
Orange my 
home, I started out to 
write an illustrated arti- 
cle for “ Harper’s Week- 
ly on the dairy farming 
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THE GREAT BARN. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





eign breeds, Perhaps the excellence of the present stock is 
quite as much due to the tender care with which the Jersey 
men treated their cows; indeed, if we may trust the obser- 
vation of Mr. Inglis, they concentrated all their 
affection on their cattle. ‘I have never,” he says, 
“in any country, seen /orses treated with less kind- 
ness than in Jersey.” 
the cows are tethered, but their situation is shifted 


The farms are small and 


five or six times in a day so that they are amply 











THE 


form, his sinewy legs, his sound feet, his clear eye, his 
motions, quick for one of his size and build, his beautiful 
color, and his docile temper make him the admiration of 
every visitor. It will take many years and many a Houghton 
Farm to supplant the raw-boned creatures which disgrace 
the streets of New York with Norman beauties, or make 
them common in even the fields of Orange County, but one 
farm can set an example and initiate a supply. Happy is that 
The great red barn is indeed 
one of the most striking features of the landscape to be seen 
from any point of the valley. This barn is built on a gentle 
declivity ; the main floor, with the exception of some rooms 


horse which finds here its home. 


for harness and the like, being devoted to the storage of hay 
and grain, an enormous room, 35 feet in height and 110 feet 
in length by 55 in breadth. The basement floor, which is level 
with the ground on the west front, is occupied by horses and 
cattle. Nor are horses the only happy animals at Houghton 
Farm. It is the Eden of the animal race. Barnum, years ago, 
caged a number of antagonistic animals whom he had taught 
to live peaceably together, and the “ happy family ” was one 
of the wonders of his unique museum. Something in the at- 
mosphere of Houghton Farm diffuses an influence of peace 
among the various creatures that live here. Ducks, geese, and 
swans upon the pond ; pea-hens and peacocks, with their mag- 
nificent plumage, about the grounds; a warren of rabbits, a 
fawn, gray squirrels so tame that they come down from the 


SHEPHERD 


AND HIS WIFE 


provided with pasturage. 
warmly housed by night. 


In the winter the Jersey cow is 
When she calves she is given 
toast and cider; presumably new cider; if not it is the only 
instance on record of an animal sufficiently developed to ap- 
preciate alcoholic drink. Between Alderney and Jersey cows 
there is no recognizable difference — both are distinguished 
by fine tapered horn, slender nose, fine skin and deer-like 


form, and in both the purity of the breed has been preserved 


tree to pick nuts out of your hands; a coon or two in camp, | 


” 


like Shakespeare’s Yorick, fellows of “ infinite humor;” and 
I know not how many breeds of dogs, the Newfoundland, the 
pointer, the shepherd dog, and, king of all, the beautiful grey- 
hound, now growing old and infirm, but with heart appar- 
ently as young as ever, —these are some of the inhabitants 
who make of Houghton Farm a happy family. 

But the great economic feature of the farm is the cattle, 
great not in quantity, but in quality. And here the reader 
who is familiar with stock must pardon a digression for the 
sake of the greater number of readers who are not. And 
he to whom the history of Jersey cattle is a twice-told tale 
may skip the paragraph that follows. 

In the English Channel, nearer to France than to the 
English coast, belonging geographically to Normandy, but 
politically to England, the last remnant of England’s for- 
mer Continental possessions, are three little insignificant isl- 
ands, known as the Channel Islands — Alderney, Jersey, 
and Guernsey. Insignificant I have called these islands, yet 


they have made for themselves a reputation in England and | 
America by their choice cows, whose butter-producing quali- 


ties surpass those of any other breed of cattle in the world. 
The Islands themselves are difficult of access. The rise of 
tide is no less than forty-five feet. In certain states of the 
weather it is equally impossible to reach or depart from 
the Island of Alderney, and not an unusual method of ap- 
proaching it is by row-boats, or small sail-boats, from Jersey. 
This very fact, however, was the secret of the Islands’ 
wealth. By what process of natural selection or singular 


development the beginning of the Jersey breed was reached, 


I do not know, but in 1789 the farmers of Jersey had 
already put a high estimation on their breed of cattle, 
and by an act passed in that year the importation into the 
island of any cow, heifer, calf, or bull was prohibited under 
heavy penalties, — the forfeiting of boat and tackle, and a 
fine to be imposed upon every soul on board who failed to 
give information of the attempt. The animal itself was sen- 
tenced to be immediately slaughtered and its flesh given to 
the poor. 


By this law, which seems to have been fully sus- | 


tained by public sentiment, the breed of Jersey cattle was | 


protected from any deterioration or intermixture from for- 








by breeding in and in. The Island of Alderney is small, 
and, as I have said, is difficult of access, and most of what 
are called Alderney cattle in this country are really of Jer- 
sey origin. The Guernsey cow is a little larger and of a 
coarser fibre, but gives a little greater quantity of milk. 

The cattle of Houghton Farm, with one or two exceptions, 
are pure Jerseys, most of them imported by the proprietor 
himself. No higher service can be rendered to the commu- 
nity in any department than that which is rendered by him 
who helps to elevate the community’s ideal and maintain it 
ata high standard. The true minister, author, and teacher 
are idealists, and were it not for idealists in all professions 
life would 
rapidly 
generate. 
The prime 
of 
such a farm 
as Houghton 
Farm, is not 
to make but- 


de- 


function 


ter for the 
market or to 
cattle 
cither forthe 
shambles or 
the dairy, 
but to 
vate 


breed 


ele- ? 
the bs 
stand- 
The 


cow 


stock 
ard. 
Jersey 
is the gentle- 


man’s cow, 


| which can only be answered by practical experiments. 
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for four thousand five hundred dollars. I believe Mr. 
Valentine has not begun to send any of his stock to the mar- 
ket, but in value they are ranked from three hundred to 
twenty-five hundred dollars a head. I speak here of the price 
of the pure breeds as governed by the sale of fanciers. For 
practical dairymen mixed breeds are often quite as valuable, 
perhaps more so; and Houghton Farm will have continually 
on hand a surplus stock for sale, both of pure and mixed 
breeds, and at prices tor the latter which will put them within 
the reach of good dairy farmers. Thus it will at the 
same time elevate and ; raise the stock 
standard, and scatter the improved stock throughout, 


first, the neighborhood, eventually further. 


disseminate 


Of the dairy appendix at Houghton Farm it is neither 
necessary nor possible to write much at for 


The first condition 


present ; 
Houghton Farm dairy is yet to be. 
of a dairy is, of course, some convenience for extracting 
the animal heat from the milk, and bringing it to and 
keeping it at a requisite degree of coolness. The most 
common method is a spring of fresh water, in which the 
can is kept immersed; but all farms have not such a 
spring, and a cellar is acommon substitute. ‘The dairy 
at Houghton Farm isa cellar, with an ice-room attached, 
so arranged that the heat can be always and absolutely 
regulated in all weathers. A second dairy is in process 
of construction, in which the spring will serve as a regu- 
lator in lieu of ice; and the respective merits of the two 
methods, each of which has its advocates, will be tested 
by actual experiment. As I am writing here, not for the 
dairymen nor for the stock-breeder, but for the general 
reader, I shall not undertake a description of the vari- 
ous apparatus in use at the Houghton Farm dairy: 
the “ American Agriculturist”” has recently given, with 
illustrations, a full description of this dairy and its 
various apparatus, and to this those curious in the art 
of butter-making are referred for fuller technical infor- 
mation. 

From these aspects of Houghton Farm to those which are 
less striking to the careful observer, but more important to 
the thoughtful student, we must now turn our attention. 
The problem of the farmer is to get from the soil at the least 
possible cost the greatest possible amount of life-giving ma- 
terial. The soil can never give out what it does not con- 
tain, and it cannot continue to give out year after year the 
same material without danger of exhaustion, unless in some 
form or other that material is supplied. In other words, the 
farmer must know how to feed his soi] as well as his cattle 
himself. 
ficult than that of cattle-feeding, inasmuch as the results of 


and The problem of soil-feeding is far more dif- 
a mistake appear more slowly and are more difficult to elim- 
inate. Nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid are the chem- 
ical materials which must be supplied to the soil. This may 
be done either by direct feeding with manures or fertilizers, 
What are the best fer- 
tilizers, and what are the best rotations of crops is a problem 
To 


or indirectly by a rotation of crops 
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Its kindness, 
its docility, 
its beauty, 
not only as 
seen from a 





distance | / 
feeding on HERE AND THERE 


a lawn, but 

equally when brought into closer acquaintance, and the rich- 
ness of its milk, characteristics not found combined in any 
other breed, peculiarly fit it for the home where the cow is do- 
mesticated as a friend of the family and a pet of the children. 
It is also the basis of the dairyman’s cow in all butter-mak- 
districts, no other breed, except perhaps its next of kin, 
the y, competing with the Jersey in the butter-mak- 
ing qualities of its milk. What the Jersey farmers suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing, thanks to their stringent legisla- 
tion and their insular position, can be accomplished in this 
country only by men who will devote themselves to preserv- 
ing the purity of the breed in their own stock, and will thus 
gradually furnish unquestionable blooded stock as the de- 
mand for it increases with increasing intelligence. An il- 
lustration of the appreciation which the public are begin- 
ning to bestow upon Jersey stock is afforded by the recent 
sale in New York, when Polonius, a pure Jersey bull, sold 


vr 
ing 


Guernsey 
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make up a fertilizer in the workshop containing so much 
nitrogen, so much potash, and so much phosphoric acid, and 
conclude that this is the best food for the field is to proceed 
in a very unscientific manner, although this method has to- 
day the sanction of some very respectable scientific names. 
Because fish-bones contain phosphorus and the brain con- 
tains phosphorus, it does not follow, although some physi- 
ologists say so, that brain-workers ought to eat fish, or that 
fish eaters will all be men of great brains. 

The practical farmer has little faith in scientific farming, 
and he is right, for it has generally been unscientific. The 
scientist has worked out his theories in the laboratory with- 
out taking the time and patience to go directly to Nature and 
interrogate her. The farmer working in the soil reaches 
conclusions which do not confirm the theories of the scientist 
working in his laboratory, and he believes Nature rather than 
the theorist. Nearly forty years ago (1843), Mr. Lawes com- 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


! the Houghton Farm experiments are to be mainly with 


CAMP TIP-TOP 
menced at Rothamsted, England, a series of experiments in 
Nature’s own laboratory. He put the soils and seeds on the 
stand and cross-examined them. He entered upon a course 
of experiments which no farmer depending upon the product 
of his farm for his daily bread could afford to undertake. 
He associated with him a scientific agriculturist, Dr. J. H. 
Gilbert, provided a laboratory, and furnished him with a staff 
consisting of from one to three chemists, two or three gen. 
eral assistants, a botanical assistant, and several computators, 
He has carried on through 
these thirty-eight years various experiments on the field, to 


record-keepers, and copyists. 


test the value of different fertilizers, different soils, and dif- 


ferent methods of cultivation, and on animals, to test the 


amount and quality of food which can 


corn. Thirty-one plots, one fifth of an acre each, have been 
laid out; they have all been subjected to the same system of 
drainage ; and have all been selected with reference to secur- 
ing as far 
possible the 


as 
same original 
of 
and situa- 
On these 
thirty-one plots 
of 
periments were 
inaugurated last 
summer, when 
all of them, 
without 
previous 


conditions 
soil 


tion. 


a series ex- 


any 


ment except un- 





were 
with corn, to as- 
certain what the 
respective pow- 
er and quality 
of the plots 
would be in the 
natural 
From this time 
forth the history 
of the plots will 
diverge, each 
section, consist- 
ing sometimes 
of three or four 
plots 
being 
different 
treatment. 


to a 
In 
one section no 
fertilizing mate- 
rial of any kind 
will be 
Nature will 
asked what she 
the 


who 


used ; 
be 
can do for 
farmer 

her 
Another 
will be 


with barn- 


gives no 
food. 
section 
fed 
yard manure, in 
different 

the remaining sections with dif- 


quan- 
tities in the different plots ; 
ferent fertilizers; phosphoric acid, potash, and nitrogen in 
its forms of nitric acid and ammonia, will be applied in dif- 
ferent proportions on the different plots, thus testing the value 
of the materials which enter into all commercial fertilizers, 


as compared both with each other and with barn-yard ma- | 


nure. 


The fields are but just now ready for the inauguration | 


of these experiments ; the fertilizers were first applied this 
It will take probably ten years before any definite 
results can be obtained for the information of the farmers 
of the United States. In addition to these set 


apart for experiment with fertilizers, are some half a dozen 


spring. 


sections 


treat- 


state. | 


| tractive and home-like cottage, doubly attractive from 


together, | 


subjected } 


A 
which these experiments are being conducted. 


single illustration will serve to indicate the care with 
A barn con- 
taining four box-stalls for cattle has been constructed, each 
of them furnished with an ingenious feeding-trough which 
can be gradually raised. The tloor is made of concrete, so 
as to be impervious to water ; thus all the manure, both liquid 
and solid, is preserved. Fresh bedding is furnished as needed, 
and as the bed of the cowis gradually raised, the feeding- 
trough is raised also. <A careful record is kept of the food 
furnished. ‘The manure is employed on one of the plots, and 


thus the value of the animal manure in its most valuable 
condition, as compared with that of manufactured fertilizers, 
will be ascertained, not by the theoretic analysis of chemical 
constituents in a laboratory, but by actually furnishing Nat- 
ure with the two kinds of food, and asking her to answer, in 
crops, which food she likes best. Of the experiments con- 
ducted in the laboratory, especially with the microscope, of 


which Professor Miles is especially fond and notably a master, 


| the limitations of space forbid my undertaking any account 
der-draining, | 
planted 


here. 

Experimental farming requires love of nature, scientific 
oversight, time and patience, and not a little money The 
work at Houghton Farm has but just begun; I might rather 
say, is just ready to begin. It is but five years since Mr. 
Lawson Valentine bought those six hundred acres and began 
his work ; and five years scarcely suffice to lay foundations. 
The land 
draining accomplished, stock procured, and, above all, men 
educated. A 


and wisdom 
The unpretentious little farm-house 


must be put in good order, buildings erected, 


competent to assist must be obtained and 


certain proportion of blunders must be mad 
learned by experiment. 
has been transformed by gradual accretion into a most at- 
its 
rural simplicity. The old forest trees have been trimmed, the 
underbrush cleared away, the stone carried off, and the rough 
pasture-land, in which the house once stood, transformed into 
a lawn. Jarns, carriage-house, and been 


granary have 


erected. The upper story of the ample carriage house has 
been converted from a loft into an agricultural library and 
laboratory. The gardener, the shepherd, the practical and 
experienced farmer, and the scientific agriculturist have been 
procured to take charge of their respective departments ; and 
the whole has been placed under the executive charge of 
Major Alvord, formerly of Easthampton, Mass. In five more 
years Houghton Farm will be ready to report some results 
Indeed, some results of single experiments have alr ady been 
reported in the Farm and Garden department of the Chris- 
tian Union. I have called it a farm; but it is rather a pri- 
vately endowed agricultural experiment station, established 
by its owner, Mr. Lawson Valentine, for promoting the agri- 
cultural interests of the United States. 

The practical farmer will be ready to ask the question, 
Does it pay‘ I will answer that question by another. Does 
study ever pay! We have in this country over three hun- 
dred and fifty colleges devoted to the education of men in the 
arts and sciences, besides technical and professional schools. 
These colleges are not making money, they are spending it. 
In the main they are feeding the three so-called learned pro- 


fessions — the ministry, law, and medicine ; and as a result 


| ° > 
we have rather more ministers than we can take care of, and 


far more lawyers and doctors than we need to take care of us. 
Nearly or quite half the people of the United States are di- 
the 


One well-en- 


rectly engaged in agriculture, and on agriculture all in 
dustries and activities of the country depend. 
dowed station, dissociated from any institution, and devoted 
to the study of farming for the benefit of the farmer, 


in the for 


will 


pay indirect protits men 





be depended on to give practically the 
best economic results. The extent of 
these experiments is indicated by the 
fact that he already has more than 
twenty-five thousand bottles of sam- 
ples of experimental grain, vegetable 
products, animal products, ashes, and 
Their 
practical nature is indicated by a sin- 


soils stored in his laboratory. 
vle ex periment. He took three plots 
of ground of the same size and similar 
soil, and subjected them to cultivation 
for ten years side by side. On one he 
raised sixteen successive wheat crops ; 
the second he allowed to lay fallow for 
eight alternate years; on the third he 
cultivated wheat and beans alternately. 
Science assures us that beans contain 
a very large proportion of nitrogen, 
if Nature in 
with the theories of the school-room, 


and, acted accordance 





the soil, deprived of its nitrogen by the 
bean, should not have furnished a good 
But in fact Mr. Lawes 
obtained as much wheat from the sec- 


crop of wheat. 


ond plot as from the first, and as much 
from the third from the second, 
thus saving his labor in the case of the second crop, and | 
getting the beans in addition to the wheat in the case of the 
third. In other words, he asked Nature what she could do 
for him. She replied that she could give him as much 
wheat in eight alternate years as in sixteen successive ones, 
if he would allow her either rest or a change in the intermit- 
tent years. 

The Rothamsted experiments were mainly with wheat; | 


as 
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whom it is endowed, even though it 
involve a constant outlay by the man 
who endowed and maintains it. 

This is not the only answer to the 
Hough- 


aspects. 


practical farmer’s question. 
distinet 
It is the delightful rural 
gentleman who makes it 
hospitality for 


ton Farm has three 
home of a 
afford large 
friends 


scientific 


many and 


guests. It is a school de- 
voted to original investigation, a pri- 
vately endowed agricultural experi- 
ment station, established by its owner 
for promoting the agricultural inter- 
ests of the neighborhood, the county, 
the State, the nation. But it is also 


a farm, and as a farm will be carried 





ON THE AWESSEMA. 


other plots of the same size, which are to be devoted to a 
practical tria) of a system of rotation of crops. These plots 
will be cultivated as fields in an ordinary farm, with such 
feeding as is given by the average Orange County farmer to 
his cultivated land. But they will be planted with crops in 
rotation ; and the results of different rotations and of con- 
tinuous crops with high feeding will be thus practically tested, 
with the relative values as well as the relative results. 


on upon strictly economic principles. 
Major Alvord has already opened a set of accounts, in which 
these three aspects of Houghton Farm are clearly discrimi- 
nated. Everything which goes to provide for or add to the 
home is charged to the home account. Every expenditure 
in the scientific experiments is charged to the scientific de- 
partment. These are no part of the true cost of the farm. 
The balance sheet of the farm will answer in twelve months 
the practical farmer’s important question. The crops will 
be grown, the stock will be kept, the work will be carried 
on with a view to profit. And although Houghton Farm, 
even in its commercial farming, may try more experiments 
than the ordinary farmer would care to try, and take more 
risks than he would be willing to take, the final aim of the 
owner will be to make Houghton Farm, in so far as it isa 
farm, pay, that he may show the practical farmer how he can 
make the science of agriculture promote the profit, and so 
the well-being, of the agriculturist. 





